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The familiar box turtle is like a tiny army tank—well armored and able to survive 
most any calamity short of a big, hot fire. Florida Box Turtle is at top; Gulf Coast 
Box Turtle, below. See page 19. 
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Photo By Bob Buehn 


FAMILIAR SIGHT around the shallows of all 

Florida waters is the Great Blue Heron, a 
majestic and dignified creature that rules over his 
stretch of water with a dagger beak. 

Not only is the great blue common throughout 
Florida, but it has a range extending through most 
of the United States, and into Canada. 

I had the chance, beginning in late February, to 
watch the development of a great blue heron from 
hatching to the time it left the nest. 

This particular family of herons nested in an 
area known as the savannas, a marshy strip paral- 
leling the Indian River in Martin and St. Lucie 
counties. A high sand ridge about a quarter of a 
mile wide separates the fresh water in the savan- 
nas from the brackish Indian River. 
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known to outdoorsmen throughout 
the country is the... 


Great 
Blue 


Heron 


By BOB BUEHN 


For a nesting site, the herons chose a custard 
apple tree, still bare of leaves from winter. The 
rough stick nest was about 10 feet off the marsh, 
and a closer inspection of the nest after the young 
had left showed the inside to be lined with a soft 
mattress of feathers. 

The branches beneath the nest were whitewashed 
with droppings. Some fishermen claim fishing is 
always better downstream from a heronry. The 
droppings, rich in nitrogen, make fish grow more 
rapidly. No doubt this natural chain completes it- 
self when the heron comes back to spear its share 
of what it has helped produce. 

In the incubation of the eggs, the parent herons 
spell each other periodically, so the clutch is in- 
cubated by the warmth of their bodies almost 
around the clock. The parents also serve as guards 
against marauding crows which might destroy the 
eggs. 

The eggs are about 24% inches in size—relatively 
small considering the size of a great blue—rough 
in texture, and a dull white. 

When the eggs hatched, I could see two fuzzy 
little heads over the edge of the nest. The only way 
to get to the nest was by poling a flat bottom boat 
through the grass, so I never got a look inside the 
nest until the herons had left and I could climb 
the scrubby little tree without disturbing them. 

From what little I could see from my hiding place 
about 40 feet away, the chicks seemed to be com- 
ing along fine, and they were obviously larger each 
day. 

Then one day I realized that one of the chicks 
had mysteriously disappeared. There was no evi- 
dence to show what had happened. The little one 

(Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from page 2) 
could have fallen out of the nest and been caught 
by some predator, or it may have been pushed out 
by the parents for some reason. 

With both adult herons guarding it and bringing 
it food, the remaining chick grew very fast, and 
by early April it was a good yard high and capable 
of flying short distances. Only a few of the downy 
feathers remained to distinguish it as a juvenile, 
although it is 3 years before great blue herons 
reach maturity. 

By this time it was definitely spring, and the 
custard apple tree had burst forth in thick green 
leaves, hiding the nest. 

Their bodies counterbalanced by their long necks, 
the herons stride 4 feet above the ground, using 
their height to spot fish, which are neatly picked 
off by a quick lunge with the stiletto-sharp bill. 

Except at mating time, great blue herons are 
loners, spending most of their time hunting for 
food which includes fish, frogs, lizards, snakes, and 
even mice and other small mammals. 

Great blue herons are one of about 120 different 
species of wading birds, and they have a number 
of special adaptations for their water-oriented way 
of life. 

The feet of the great blue, like those of other 
wading birds, have widespread, slender toes which 
act like snowshoes to distribute weight and keep 
the birds from sinking into the mud while hunting. 

Also, on the center toe the herons are equipped 
with a toothed comb with which they scratch and 
preen themselves. When not stalking food, herons 
spend a great deal of time grooming themselves and 
arranging their feathers, acting more like a cat 
cleaning itself than a bird. 

The great blue heron flies with an even, deep 
stroke, its neck drawn and legs stiffly extended. A 
distinguishing characteristic between herons and 
cranes is that herons fly with their necks drawn, 
while cranes fly with their necks extended. 


Photos By Bob Buehn 


Great blues have to land gingerly to spare their spindly, 
easily damaged legs. Their wings are overly large, deeply 
cambered, below left, and enable them to set down gently. 


Because the long legs of the heron are so spindly 
and easily damaged, the birds have to land gingerly. 
Nature has enabled them to do this by providing 
the herons with deeply cambered, overly large 
wings. When a heron wants to land, he drops his 
legs to stall and sets lightly down, almost like a 
helicopter. 

The great blues, actually more slate gray than 
blue in color, usually breed in early March in 
Florida. The courtship ceremonies become pretty 
chaotic at times, when a large group of birds gather 
at sunrise near the water. The males strut defiantly, 
and the females stand by croaking. The males then 
fence with each other, with their 6-foot wings out- 
spread, for the privilege of leaving with one of the 
females. After all the excitement, mated pairs go 
off to raise their families. 

After observing its majesty in the wild in Louisi- 
ana, John James Audubon was prompted to write 
of the great blue heron, “Its contour and move- 
ment are always graceful, if not elegant.” © 
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there are tricks to selecting the proper bass bug, and a knack 
to properly fishing bulky, wind-resistant powderputts 


B** BUGS HAVE A REPUTATION for being hard to 
cast. Some fly fishermen give up before they 
have it worked out. I have seen some exceptional 
fly casters who had never used a big bug and were 
lost when the thing picked up like a plumber’s friend 
and made noises like bees in the air. 

Part of it is the timing, which is a little different 
from that of smaller lures; part of it is the original 
selection of bugs. If it has a nose cup like a pickle 
crock you can’t expect it to be a wind splitter. 

When you want large size in a bug, try to get it 
through length, not breadth. Get it slender, and 
even if it’s long it can slide through the air easily. 
The ultralarge cups could make more water noise 
than the smaller ones, of course, but it takes a very 
heavy rod to bring out the big bloops. You might 
get larger blasts from smaller bugs if your rod is 
fairly light. 

The pickup with a bug must be started very 
slowly. If it is done with a jerk you'll break down 
your cast before it starts, the bug grabbing water, 
making your rod tip bend too much and causing the 
bug to come up with slack line as the rod snaps 
back. You'll have to make extra false casts to get 
things going, and you might even catch your ear. 

Some of the people who make bass bugs are not 
fly casters, and they’ve found that some bug fisher- 
men go for the giant cups—so they build something 
that doesn’t work very well. If a bug habitually 
hooks into the water as you start your cast, you may 
as well retire it. A bug with a big cup requires a 
very large hook for hooking efficiency, and that, too, 
makes casting tougher. 


Big bass bugs, below. Bug at left has 
unnecessarily large cup for casting. 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Now if you want to use a tarpon rod you may 
get away with awkward bugs, but if you’d rather 
cast with lighter sticks you must be a persnickity 
shopper. The cup in the bug’s nose can be very small 
and still pop happily if you work it right. Some of 
the big salt water ones I've used for snook, trout, 
and channel bass have no cup at all, just a flat nose, 
and still sound like somebody unclogging a drain. 

Rubber legs add a great deal to a bug that’s 
worked slowly, but if they’re too stiff and don't fold 
back when the bug is in the air, they'll make casting 
hard work. If the feathers or hair are too bushy and 
don’t streamline automatically when wet they'll add 
to your problems. 

Panfish bugs have caught a lot of bass, but the 
customers are likely to be bigger if the bug is 
medium-sized or large. I don’t think the very largest 
bugs are necessary for bass. 

Hair bugs, often called hair mice or powderpufts, 
are the best solution if you want a big silhouette and 
use a very light rod. I used to take two rods if I 
thought I’d be after both panfish and bass. Of late, 
I've left the big one at home unless I figured nearly 
all of the fishing would be for bass, and when I 
needed a big bug I used a hair model. I’ve caught a 
lot of bass, both largemouth and smallmouth, on a 
little 744-foot rod that takes a Number 6 line. I 
used hair bugs almost exclusively. 

The “powderpuff” can be long. There’s a “Mr. 
Flyrod” bug that has a rather small “mouse” at the 
front end and employs a very long hair tail to give 
a larger silhouette. A deerhide bug can be made to 
pop noisily after it takes on a little water, and still 
picks up satisfactorily if you start gently. If you 
want the thing to be almost silent you can treat it 
with dry fly dope or line dressing and it’ll sit up 
high on the water. If you want a medium popper, 
put the dope just on the upper part of the bug and 
let the lower part soak. 

A hair bug won’t chug as loudly as a cupped cork 
or balsa one, but it will make a blurp that sounds 
not quite like anything else, and it retains the quali- 
ties of hair—a pretty satisfactory substitute for rub- 
ber legs. 

One of the knacks of bug fishing is to keep the 
leader fairly taut, taking up a little line after each 
twitch or jerk. Helps in two ways. If a fish takes, 
you're ready to set the hook. As you pick up you 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
can do it smoothly without getting the rod tip clear 
back over your shoulder before the bug begins to 
lift. 

There is nothing complicated about any of this. It 
becomes very obvious if you'll watch what you’re 
doing instead of flailing. It soon becomes automatic. 
Once you get it working, bug fishing isn’t necessarily 
hard work at all. 


I HAD LITTLE SUCCESS in my grass flat bass fishing 
last winter and spring. One area on the St. Johns 
River went sour on me after 20 years of good results 
over the eelgrass, There had been heavy hyacinth 
jams, and when spraying had been completed, there 
was a bad sludge of plant residue on the bottom. 
Other kinds of bass fishing in other places were satis- 
factory. I’m blaming the hyacinth destruction for 
much of my failure. On the other hand, if the hya- 
cinths hadn’t been destroyed they’d have been a 
solid blanket and the grass wouldn’t have grown 
under them. I have no solution. 


How LONG IS A FISH? Somebody has said that a 
fish in a story is as long as both of your arms, but 
the most accepted way of measuring a fish’s length 
is from the fork of the tail to the tip of the nose 
or jaw, whichever is the longer. I have heard some 
loud complaints concerning the fish-length rule 
on Florida snook. The theme was that, dependent 
upon the way his mouth and jaw are held, the 
total length can vary. 

The complainant says that people can get busted 
for measuring a snook wrong and that there should be 
some more definite method. Well, I haven’t heard of 
specific instances where a fisherman’s ruler has 
been questioned. However, a fish’s length can be 
most accurately determined by laying it on a flat 
surface and marking at the nose tip and at the 
tail fork. That way there’s no chance of getting 
added length by measuring the body curve. Just 
what expression the victim may have on its face 
can cause a minor difference, of course, but it 
won't be much. 


I’VE MADE FEW TRIPS exclusively for pickerel (some 
call them “jack” and “pike” but the proper name is 
eastern chain pickerel). There are times, though, 
especially in weedy water, when I like to work on 
them. 

The most popular natural baits are small frogs 
and minnows, but I’ve found the most fun with 
small spoons and spinners, usually more effective 
than plugs. I have concluded that the rascals prefer 
something going pretty fast, and something that 


Pickerel mix well with bass in weedy lakes. 


chatters along the surface is a good choice. (On a 
small scale this is much like the barracuda approach. 
’Cuda don’t want you to fool around in most cases, 
and hardly anybody can reel fast enough to dis- 
courage one. For that reason, fast trolling often 
catches them when casting falls completely flat.) 

If I had to choose one pickerel lure for shallow, 
weedy water it would be a small spinner with a 
weedless hook and small pork frog or a small pork 
strip. 

There are some busters in Florida. 


BACKLASHES ARE GENERALLY fluffed off as inept 
casting, poor choices of lures or lines, or poorly ad- 
justed reels. The phenomenon that turns an orderly 
spool into spaghetti can be a bit more complex than 
that. Lots of beginners turn away from turning- 
spool casting reels because things go wrong at first. 
Such faint-hearts are missing a lot of good fishing. 
In many situations, nothing else works quite as well 
as the conventional level-wind plugging reel. 

A backlash is simple to describe. It’s just a case 
of the reel spool turning faster than the line goes 
out, even though the result may look as if little men 
had been busy with darning needles. I cut off my 
first backlash with a pocket knife. How did I know 
such a mess could be untangled? 

But after your thumb learns its lessons there are 
still things that can cause trouble, some of them 
hard to detect. The most insidious is the wearing of 
reel parts. 

When a pawl goes bad it causes the line to go out 
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unevenly, and the first indication is some minor 
overruns that you're likely to overlook as awkward 
thumbing. It gradually gets worse until you’re sure 
something is screwy, after which you put in a new 
pawl. If you’d be more attentive you could save 
yourself a lot of trouble. If you suddenly start hav- 
ing those little troubles after a long period of smooth 
casting, something’s wrong. 

The worm gear that the pawl runs in is even more 
sneaky, and even after it’s pretty badly shot most 
of us can’t tell how much it’s worn. When in doubt, 
chuck it. 

Good braided line is easier to cast with than mo- 
nofilament, but most fishermen will use the latter 
for several reasons, and there’s no reason why it 
won't work fine. 

If the mono is too large and stiff, it springs off the 
spool loosely—the sure beginning of a backlash. If 
the lure is too light for the rod, it won’t keep the 
outgoing cast tight enough and the reel turns too 
fast. Overrun. If you throw a cast too high, the line 
slackens as the lure reaches its high point, and the 
spool overruns. If you throw against the wind, the 
cast must be lower than normal because the wind 
slows things down, and the spool overruns in a nor- 
mal cast. Normal thumbing won’t save you. A rod 
that’s too stiff for the lure jerks the cast forward 
instead of throwing it in a quick, smooth start. 

Surface lures are more conducive to backlashes 
because you keep jerking the rod to make them per- 
form and the line goes on the spool with uneven 
tension. It comes off the same way, and the only way 
to avoid trouble is to thumb harder than usual. 
There’s a rule of experts: Throw hard and thumb 
hard. 

Of course, the ideal situation is one that requires 
a minimum of thumbing, and if the line comes off 
perfectly you can take your thumb off completely. 
The ideal situation finds the line adhering just 
enough to keep the exact amount of tension as the 
lure goes out. If it sticks too much, or not at all, 
you have problems. So a little experimenting may 
solve a lot of problems. 

How much spool tension is right? I don’t know. 
You can tighten things up until the casts are short- 
ened, either by thumb pressure or reel adjustment. 
If you’re in trouble, gradually loosen things until 
they work. 

I’ve never been a good judge of spool tension, and 
I still do it by guess when I start with a new outfit. 
Time was when the lighter the spool the better. Now 
it’s quite possible to have one that’s too light or fast. 
Such spools must be tamed with some sort of reel 
adjustment. 

A little thinking can save a lot of plucking. 


OKEFENOKEE Swamp has some good bass fishing, 
but I wouldn’t say it’s famous for that. It’s a better 
bet for panfish. 
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These are all nice popping bug bass. 


The first time I visited the place I was all set for 
some long-range travel and was tearing around look- 
ing for someone who would take me clear across the 
soggy landscape. The feds took a dim view of that. 
No big outboard motors, they said, and no overnight 
travel. I settled for some brief trips. One local guide 
showed me how he catches bass on plastic worms. A 
local minister demonstrated some canepole magic 
with flyers (a sunfish resembling the bluegill). I 
reciprocated by demonstrating that flyers had a low 
regard for popping bugs—at least during my visit— 
and I ate some caught by the preacher. 

This is a wildlife refuge, and it attracts a lot of 
visitors, most of whom are sightseers. Since the boat 
trails and canals are small, it’s no place for jolly 
boys with big engines. The regulations are strict, and 
they’d rather you didn’t get too far away from a 
dock. 


The last time I went up there I put a canoe and 
motor in at the Suwannee Canal Recreation Area, 
Route 2, Folkston, Georgia, and tried fishing the 
ditch’s banks. I was using a wet panfish fly on a 
light rod and didn’t score, although bait fishermen 
were catching some odds and ends. 


I then took to a small boat trail, putted well out 
into a “prairie” of very shallow water choked with 
vegetation, and fiddled around through a steady rain. 
Anyway, with rain falling, not many boats bothered 
me. 


It was warmouth that I caught, quite a number of 
them, and the Okefenokee warmouth run a little 
larger than in most places. The species is a lover of 
thick vegetation, and that’s what the area has. In 
some places they hardly know whether to walk or 
swim, but they grabbed my little flies with enthusi- 
asm. Now the warmouth will never take the place 
of wahoo or dolphin, but it can provide very enter- 
taining fishing, and it was true on that day, even 
while my feet got wet in the flooded canoe bottom 
and a bit of lightning made me wonder if I shouldn’t 
be getting back to the dock. 


It’s a pleasant place. @ 


| Wildlife Officer Notes 


‘o} May 3, 1974, Danese B. (Dan) Crowder, 28, 
of Mayo (Lafayette County), became the 
fourth Florida wildlife officer in as many years to 
lose his life in the performance of his duties. Crow- 
der was shot and killed in the vicinity of Cook’s 
Hammock, south of Mayo, while attempting to arrest 
his alleged assailant for killing deer during the 
closed season. 

According to Lt. Col. Brantley Goodson, of Talla- 
hassee, chief of the Commission’s Law Enforcement 
Division, Crowder stopped the suspect’s vehicle on 
a woods road approximately 8 miles south of Mayo 
off State Road 51. Crowder was shot twice with a 
high powered rifle as he stepped from his vehicle. 

Although little physical evidence was found at the 
scene, a suspect was apprehended May 5th and 
charged with the crime. The arrest was the result of 
an extensive around-the-clock investigation headed 
by Lafayette County Sheriff Stanley Cannon, with 
investigators and crime lab technicians from the 
Florida Department of Law Enforcement, personnel 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
Florida Highway Patrol, and Lafayette County 
Judge Foye O’Steen assisting, 

A large contingent of citizens and sportsmen from 
the surrounding area also offered their time, ser- 
vices, and information during the investigation. 

Officer Crowder, a native of Jacksonville, was 
employed by the Commission in September 1970. 
His background and his love for the outdoors-and 
his job made him an outstanding representative of 
the Commission. 

He had been a member of Detachment B-7, Com- 
pany C, of the 20th Special Forces, Florida National 
Guard. At the conclusion of his enlistment, in July 
1971, he had attained the rank of staff sergeant, and 
had completed combat engineer, parachute, moun- 
tain climbing, and jungle warfare training. 

As a wildlife officer, Crowder had earned the re- 
spect of fellow employees both for his skill as a 
woodsman and for the manner in which he went 
about the performance of his duties. He was well- 
liked and highly respected by the entire community 
in which he lived and worked. 

In a fitting tribute, the Lafayette County Sports- 
men’s Club established The Dan Crowder Memorial 
Fund to benefit the four Crowder children. The 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission further 
honored the slain officer by posthumously awarding 
to him its highest award, the Distinguished Service 
Citation. 

Crowder is survived by his wife, Macy, sons Wil- 
liam, 12, and Gilbert, 11, and daughters Macy Ann, 
8, and Maureen, 6. 

Final respects were paid Officer Crowder at the 


DAN CROWDER 


Pleasant Grove Baptist Church in Mayo on May 7, 
and at Hardage & Sons Chapel in Jacksonville on 
May 8. Interment was at the Oaklawn Cemetery in 
Jacksonville. 

By his untimely passing, Dan Crowder became 
one of the most unenviable of Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission statistics—officers killed in 
the line of duty. In the past four years others in- 
cluded Wildlife Officer Leon Walker of Lake City, 
killed in an auto accident while pursuing a violator; 
Sgt. Jim Cook of Lake Alfred, who fell from his boat 
and was drowned while on water patrol; and Sgt. 
Harry Chapin of Tallahassee, shot and killed by a 
violator. 


AN EARLY MORNING RAID by officers of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission in April re- 
sulted in the arrest of seven persons in the Holley- 
Navarre area in Santa Rosa County on more than 
30 market hunting charges. The arrests stemmed 
from a year-long investigation by Commission 
undercover agents who reported that market hunt- 
ing in the area accounted for the illegal slaughter 
and sale of an estimated 800 to 1,000 white-tailed 
deer annually. 

Lt. Colonel Brantley Goodson, chief of the Com- 
mission’s law enforcement division, Tallahassee, 
said the estimated illegal kill on the Eglin Wildlife 
Management Area was a conservative figure. Good- 
son added, “Area residents have frequently ex- 
pressed concern over the gradual, but steady, 
reduction of the deer herd on the base that is 
patrolled by Commission, military, and civilian 
enforcement officers . . . The situation finally got 
so bad that our uniformed officers, sportsmen, and 
Eglin Air Force Base officials asked us to conduct 
an all-out investigation on the Eglin Wildlife 
Management Area.” 

Goodson cited figures compiled by wildlife biolo- 
gists that placed the Eglin deer herd at more than 
13,000 during the 1964-65 season, when area hunters 
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legally harvested an estimated 2,500 deer. During 
1972-73, the herd was down to an estimated 11,000 
animals, with a legal harvest of only 950 deer. 

The violations with which the market hunters 
were charged include killing, possessing, trans- 
porting, and selling deer. Most of the animals were 
taken on the Eglin Reservation at night with guns 
and lights. Goodson said that “occasionally the 
market hunters traveled into Alabama to kill deer 
and returned with them to area cities where they 
were sold for an average price of $35.00.” 

Commission agents reported that this was the 
most professional market hunting group they have 
encountered to date. “. . . deer were killed, slaugh- 
tered and packaged in an operation that was set 
up like a cooperative organized business . 
freezers were shared among outlaw hunters for 
storing each others’ deer . . . it seemed to be an 
established way of making a living that has been 
going on for years.” 


During the course of the investigation, Commis- 
sion agents experienced difficulty “cutting in” on 
established markets. They did purchase 28 deer 
from the wildlife profiteers at the local market 
price of $35.00 per deer. Search warrants served 
during the raid resulted in the seizure of five more 
freshly butchered deer that were destined for the 
black market. 


Goodson said, “We had hoped to break up this 
operation sooner, but a thorough and complete 
undercover investigation is costly and time con- 
suming. The Commission is simply not financially 
able to undertake all the investigations that are 
requested and needed in many areas of the state.” 


Fines in the case amounted to over $12,000, 
part of which went to the Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission to pay costs of live-trapping and 
transplanting deer from heavily populated rangés 
to the Eglin area to replace those lost to the 
poachers. Jail sentences, confiscation of three 
vehicles, and supervised probation for a period of 
14 years also were ordered by the court. 

Six of the market hunters entered pleas of nolo 
contendere before Santa Rosa County Judge Collie 
Nichols and were immediately sentenced to a total 
of 22 days in jail. 


A RECENT STAKE-ouT, planned after a Commis- 
sion plane on another mission noted a suspicious 
light in an area in south central Florida, triggered 
a wild chase. Shortly after taking up position, the 
three officers on duty noticed a suspicious vehicle 
approaching on a dirt road. One officer pulled his 
patrol car across the road, turned on the rotating 
blue light, and signaled the truck to halt. As the 
vehicle stopped, one of the wildlife officers stepped 
up to the passenger side and a second approached 
the truck from the rear. 


Suddenly, the truck began to back away at a 
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high rate of speed, dragging the officer along with 
it. He fell and was run over by the truck. The 
second officer coming up behind the truck leaped 
off the road to avoid being run down also. While 
one officer tended his injured coworker, the third 
drove in pursuit of the escaping truck with its two 
passengers. In the process of the high-speed chase, 
which took place on back roads for over a mile, 
the officer fired at the tires of the fleeing truck. 
Ultimately the truck broke down, and the driver 
attempted to continue on foot but was caught after 
a brief chase. It was then discovered that one of 
the fleeing felons had been struck by one of the 
shots fired during the chase. 

The pair has signed a full confession. They were 
charged with attempting to take deer at night 
with a gun and light, resisting arrest with violence, 
and assault with a deadly weapon. 


HUNTERS GET VERY LITTLE recognition from the 
nonhunting public. This is because they are usually 
seen in dirty clothes, unshaven, and have guns, 
knives, and hunting dogs. To the hunter, this is 
part of the game. He may be a banker, lawyer, 
doctor, or just a plain old average citizen. He is 
out to enjoy an outdoor experience and get close 
to the elements that are a far cry from his every- 
day routine. 

There are occasions when hunters go far beyond 
the call to get involved in situations that are good 
for everyone concerned. 


One instance that certainly deserves notice hap- 
pened in Citrus County last hunting season. Two 
hunters, Ralph Morris, of Morriston, and Richard 
Starling, of Williston, were hunting their deer dogs 
which had strayed. They saw Highway Patrol 
Trooper Ronald G. Smith approach a parked 
vehicle on what was a routine check. The hunters 
heard shots and saw the trooper fall. He was shot 
several times at close range. One occupant of the 
vehicle tried to flee on foot, and shots were fired 
at the hunters. 


Both Morris and Starling were expert shots and 
seasoned hunters. They could place a shot wher- 
ever they wanted. They reportedly shot the rear 
tires out on the suspects’ vehicle, and when the 
fleeing suspect failed to halt, they shot him in the 
feet. The other suspect surrendered without further 
struggle. 


The heroic action by these fine hunters was 
recognized by Governor Askew and members of 
the Cabinet, and will continue to be recognized in 
various ways. They served well under very diffi- 
cult circumstances. 


Trooper Smith was killed by a weapon that was 
acquired illegally by persons who could not legally 
possess any firearm. His assailants were captured 
by two legally licensed hunters who possessed legal 
weapons. @ 


good hunting and fishing and plenty of elbow room—that's the 


Point Washington Wildlife Management Area 


SPORTSMAN SEEKING ELBOW ROOM and a place to 

hunt might do well to travel to the panhandle 
of the Sunshine State and spend several days in- 
vestigating both possibilities within the Point Wash- 
ington Wildlife Management Area. Located in the 
southeastern portion of Walton County and the 
western part of Bay County, the Point Washington 
Area offers not only hunting room but a wide di- 
versity of hunting styles and types. 

The Point Washington Wildlife Area is the largest 
privately owned public hunting area within the en- 
tire wildlife management area program. It encom- 
passes 165,000 acres of typical piney flatwoods with 
a few slightly rolling hills in the Seminole Hills por- 
tion of the area, The one major landowner of the 
area is the St. Joe Paper Company, with 158,089 
acres. Also included in the Point Washington Area 
is the 6,9ll-acre Pine Log State Forest, managed 
by the Florida Division of Forestry. 

While production of pulpwood timber for the St. 
Joe Paper Company is a primary land-use practice, 
the timber cutting operations practiced by the St. 
Joe Paper Company blend harmoniously with the 
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production of wildlife. During the past 3 years, St. 
Joe Paper Company has cut only 5,000 acres in the 
total area, and is currently in the process of limiting 
the size of clear cut areas as well as adhering to the 
practice of leaving cypress heads, hardwood swamp 
areas, and strips of oak ridges uncut. Following 
timber harvest, all clear cut areas are control burned 
when possible. The burned areas abound in wildlife 
food plants, and even when planted with pine seed- 
lings, they continue to provide prime wildlife habi- 
tat for many years. 

The Point Washington Wildlife Management Area 
provides an ever-changing picture of wildlife habitat 
and timber management. With approximately one- 
half the area planted in pine timber of various ages 
and growth, a sportsman will find volunteer pine 
existing throughout the area. Scrub oak ridges will 
be noted on areas where timber has been clear cut 
and strips of oak left for wildlife. Small cypress 
ponds and hardwood swamps exist throughout the 
area, and the major vegetation or understory in- 
cludes palmetto, gallberry, smilax, and wiregrass. 

One of the great beauties of the Point Washington 
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Area lies not only in limited hunting pressure which 
provides elbow room for sportsmen, or in the wide 
range of hunting opportunities available within the 
area, but in the opportunity for a sportsman to put 
aside his gun or archery equipment and pick up his 
fishing tackle. 

The greater portion of the northern boundary of 
the area includes Pine Log Creek, East River, the 
Choctawhatchee River, and Choctawhatchee Bay. 
The southern boundary is highlighted by the white 
sand beaches of the Gulf of Mexico, while the south- 
eastern boundary surrounds West Bay and includes 
portions of North Bay. Right smack through the 
middle runs the Intracoastal Waterway canal, and 
numerous small streams within the area offer both 
bass and panfish. Creeks of particular interest in- 
clude Burnt Mill, Crooked, and Pine Log. 

The small cypress ponds that exist throughout the 
area are not generally considered good fishing sites; 
however, in addition to the rivers, creeks, streams, 
canals, bays, and Gulf, the area contains five fresh 
water lakes which range in size from 125-acre 
Campbell Lake, which is a fish management area, 
to 15-acre Deer Lake. Campbell Lake is managed 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission to 
provide maximum fisherman success. 


By JIM FLOYD 
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All of the lakes, streams, rivers, and creeks offer 
good to excellent fresh water fishing, while the tidal 
bays and estuaries provide the opportunity to angle 
for salt water trout, blue fish, channel bass, and 
flounder. Both surf and boat fishermen along the 
Gulf may hook a wide variety of salt water species. 
Anglers may also take advantage of a bonus fishing 
opportunity when they hook one of the striped bass 
stocked over the past several years in the waters of 
Choctawhatchee Bay and River by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

While excellent fishing does exist within the area, 
the Point Washington Wildlife Management Area is 
a cooperative public hunting area. First established 
in 1960 by agreement between the St. Joe Paper 
Company, the Florida Forest Service, and the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, the area was 
closed to all hunting for a period of 5 years. During 
the closed period, the area was stocked with a basic 
breeding population of 100 deer and 50 live-trapped 
wild turkeys. 

The area was first opened for public hunting dur- 
ing the 1965 season for a 2-week period—to prevent 
the possibility of an overharvest that could have re- 
sulted from the opening of a new hunting area. The 
overharvest did not occur, and the present wildlife 
population is currently estimated at 1,400 white- 
tailed deer and approximately 300 wild turkeys. 

(Continued on next page) 


Typical pine flatwoods habitat, far left, predominates the 
165,000-acre management area. The sign, at left, is one of 
those identifying the area, located in southeastern Walton 
and western Bay counties. There’s a good stock of turkeys. 
shown above, plus other game typical of northwest Florida. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

During the initial 2-week opening, sportsmen har- 
vested a total of 53 deer, as compared to a harvest 
of 129 during the 1973-74 season. While not opened 
for turkey hunting during the abbreviated initial 
season, the area was opened for the spring turkey 
gobbler season in 1966, and hunters reported bag- 
ging 24 of the big birds. 

The Point Washington Area abounded in wild 
“feral” hogs, which were designated as game animals 
in time to allow sportsmen to remove 1,408 animals 
during the 2-week season! In addition to a bountiful 
harvest of deer and wild hogs, Florida sportsmen 
reaped the benefits of the wildlife management area 
program by harvesting 1,092 quail, 2,153 squirrels, 
521 ducks, and 319 doves during the 1965 season. 

In addition to the more popular game species, the 
Point Washington Area has traditionally provided 
outstanding hunting opportunities for both fox and 
raccoon hunters. The Seminole Hills tract serves as 
a focal point for fox hunting activities during the 
open season, while the Stuckey Area, with its tidal 
flats and coastal hammocks, provides running ground 
for “Ol’ Blue and Brer Coon,” 

One type of hunting that receives limited atten- 
tion from those not acquainted with the area is the 
quality waterfowling to be found in the delta 
marshes of the Choctawhatchee and West Bay areas. 
The key to successful duck hunting in the Point 
Washington Area is the same as most other water- 
fowl marshes, and that is to observe the movement 
and feeding habits of the area ducks and schedule 
shooting trips to coincide with tidal fluctuation and 
wildfowl movement. 


One of the most sought after game animals on the 
Point Washington Area is not the recipient of an all- 
out wildlife management program, and, while held 
in high esteem by some sportsmen, the wild hog is 
classified as somewhat of a nuisance by the land- 
owners. The wild or “feral” hog population has been 
reduced to a compatible level in that it continues to 
provide hunting recreation but is not so plentiful 
as to cause undue destruction of pine plantations. 


Recent regulations prohibiting the use or aid of 
dogs for the hunting or taking of wild hogs will 
probably do much to reduce the annual harvest of 
wild hogs. At the same time, the annual hunting 
season will probably keep the overall population in 
balance. It is interesting to note that during the 
first open season, hunters harvested 1,408 wild hogs 
with the aid of dogs. During the 1973-74 season, the 
annual take was 66 without the aid of dogs. This 
harvest should increase and is then expected to be- 
come stabilized as a result of the hunting rule. 

Following a growing trend, a 25,000-acre tract of 
the Point Washington Area was established as a 
still hunting area during the 1971-72 season. The 
still hunting tract, bounded on the north by the 
Intracoastal Waterway and on the south by the Gulf 
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of Mexico, allows the hunter that elects to stalk his 
game without the aid of hounds an opportunity to 
do his own thing in his own way. While hunting 
pressure within the still hunt area is limited, the 
deer taken there are usually trophy size. 

Beginning this year, there will be a primitive fire- 
arms hunt in the still hunt area. Muzzle loader fans 
take note. 

The major wildlife management practice in the 
Point Washington Area, other than controlled burn- 
ing, is the planting of wildlife food plots. This prac- 
tice consists of planting oats, rye, and chufas in deer 
and turkey areas, and lespedeza in quail areas. The 
food plots provide a marginal benefit to the wildlife 
but serve as a major attraction for sportsmen as the 
plots do tend to concentrate certain game animals in 
areas where they become more accessible to the 
hunter. 

The Pine Log State Forest portion of the Point 
Washington Area is presently undergoing an intense 
management program by the Florida Division of 
Forestry to improve the quail habitat and quail 
hunting. The management plan includes controlled 
burning of the area, plus the planting of some 200,000 
lespedeza quail food plants annually in -acre plots. 
While quail are abundant throughout the area, they 
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are difficult to hunt due to a very rough understory 
of palmetto, smilax, and wiregrass. Controlled burn- 
ing will reduce much of the heavy vegetation and 
generally improve the quail habitat. 

Camping within the area is not permitted, but 
this has not proved to be a deterrent to sportsmen. 
The area is within easy driving distance of Panama 
City or Fort Walton, and a bath and comfortable 
bed at a motel seems to hold a certain attraction 
following a day of outdoor action. The majority of 
the hunting pressure on the Point Washington Area 
is from sportsmen living within daily driving dis- 
tance. However, recent years have seen an increase 
in usage by hunters from points farther away. 

The area is interlaced with roads, and, while a 
four-wheel drive vehicle may be required to cover 
the entire area, more than 50 per cent of it is accessi- 
ble to the hunter with a car or pickup truck. There 
are many entry points into the management area, 
so sportsmen may enter and exit almost anywhere. 
Originally, one checking station was maintained as 
a point of information for both the sportsman and 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. The 
service of the check station has since been discon- 
tinued in favor of random road checks by the Com- 
mission. 

While the number of hunters using the Point 
Washington Area continues to increase annually, 
the overall pressure, considering the size of the 
area, is limited. During the 1973-74 season, the 
average weekend pressure was estimated at approxi- 
mately 800 man-days of hunting over a 2-day period, 


Although it takes a 4-wheel drive to reach 
some sections, at least 50 per cent of the 
area is accessible by either car or pickup 
over fair to good roads, left. Food plots, 
right, attract game to their immediate vi- 
cinity, thereby making certain species of 
animals more easily available to hunters. 


Photos By Jerry Girvin 


This is No. 1 in a series of articles on 
Florida Wildlife Management Areas. 
Maps and current regulations covering 
individual areas are published an- 


nually by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, 620 S. 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, Florida 
32304. 
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or an average of 400 acres of hunting area per 
sportsman. The area is open for managed bow hunt- 
ing during the statewide archery season, but receives 
very light pressure from archers during the Septem- 
ber season. 

The Point Washington Wildlife Management Area 
is available for outdoor recreation other than hunt- 
ing and fishing, but, again, receives little use. While 
family camping is not permitted, the area offers ex- 
cellent trails for hiking and horseback riding. The 
rivers, bays, and creeks offer outstanding boating 
adventures, and opportunities for observing bird 
life are especially good. Shore and wading birds are 
particularly abundant. 

Without question, the Point Washington Wildlife 
Management Area is an outstanding example of a 
Landowner-Sportsman Co-Op program. The land- 
owners, St. Joe Paper Company and the Florida Di- 
vision of Forestry, make land available for public 
hunting and outdoor recreation through a coopera- 
tive wildlife management area program in which the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission controls 
the hunting and manages the wildlife population. 
The timber production practices of the landowner 
serve to meet the pulpwood needs of the St. Joe 
Paper Company and provide benefits to both the 
wildlife and the sportsman. The role of the sports- 
man in the Landowner-Sportsman Co-Op is to aid 
and assist both the landowner and the Commission 
by offering protection to the wildlife and the land 
through a regulated harvest of wildlife, plus care 
and consideration of timber and land. @ 


the migratory bird treaty with 
Mexico has given the crow 
a different status 


Crows 
Have 
Class 


By CHARLES DICKEY 


HATEVER YOUR THOUGHTS about crows, they are 
W vrobebty definite. 

If crows have raided your garden or pecan grove, 
you hate them. If you’ve tried to shoot them, you 
have a healthy respect for their ability to outwit 
you. If you’re a bird watcher, you admire their in- 
telligence. Biologists marvel at their adaptability. 

Crows are often called predators. That means 
they want something we humans want for our- 
selves. They eat corn in the field when we want to 
keep it, they steal songbird eggs we'd like to see 
hatch, and they take fruits and vegetables we want 
to eat. 

A lot of sportsmen in Florida welcome the crow 
as a challenging target, a bird which tests their 
woodsmanship and marksmanship. The crow offers a 
longer wing shooting season than any game bird. 

Until fairly recently, the season in Florida was 
open all year with no limits. But an obscure treaty 
between Mexico and the United States changed 
the picture. The crow is now classed as a migratory 
bird, although some migrate and others do not. One 
of Mexico’s crow species is in short supply, and they 
insisted on certain protective restrictions. The trou- 
ble is that one species of crow looks like another to 
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most people, and certainly a gunner in a blind can- 
not easily distinguish one from another. All species 
of crows are lumped under the new regulations. 

After lengthy negotiations between Mexican offi- 
cials and the U.S. Department of the Interior, the 
latter agreed to broad controls to be administered 
by its Fish and Wildlife Service. The Service, much 
like it handles waterfowl regulations, issued a 
framework for the state game and fish departments. 
There are four main provisions, the states having 
discretion in one of them, the season. The Service, 
by omission or implication, left other decisions to 
the states. 

Of the four key points, sportsmen will find little 
to argue with. 

1. Crows shall not be hunted from aircraft. 

2. The hunting season or seasons on crows shall 
not exceed a total of 124 days during a calendar 
year. 

3. Hunting shall not be permitted during the peak 
crow nesting period within a state. 

4. Crows may only be taken by firearms, bow and 
arrow, and falconry. 

No sportsman would argue with points 1 and 4. 
As for point 3, the crow shooter can no longer hunt 
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during the peak crow nesting season. In the past, a 
couple of crow shooters could ease into a rookery, 
perhaps with the thought of curtailing crow de- 
predations, and burn out their gun barrels as crows 
swarmed down again and again to protect their 
nests. 

Although there are not many accurate statistics 
on the national crow population, some biologists 
believe the crow population is declining, not from 
shooting but from insecticides and pesticides. Also, 
they suggest that changing farming patterns af- 
fect the overall crow population. If it is true that 
the national crow population is decreasing, then it 
is reasonable to prohibit shooting during the nesting 
season, 

There is another reason, a personal one which 
gets into the cloudy area of ethics. Years ago, when 
I first learned to call crows, I hunted them at every 
opportunity, including the rookeries when I could 
find them. But I began to feel uncomfortable shoot- 
ing adult crows when I knew they had nests. I had 
disturbing feelings of guilt, as though I was not 
playing the game fairly. I told myself that I was 
helping the farmers by lowering the local crow pop- 
ulation. It really didn’t help much, as few farmers 
had asked me to shoot crows, and then only in the 
fall to keep the raiders out of their pecan groves. 

If there’s one thing I don’t need, it’s another 
complex. I quit shooting crows during the nesting 
season, and never regretted it. After all, I had 9 
other months to hunt them. While I cannot speak 
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for other crow shooters, I think the big majority of 
them are glad to see shooting stopped during the 
peak nesting season. 

Point 2, where the season is cut from 365 days 
a year to 124, is the one you would expect the dedi- 
cated crow hunter to scream about. But not many 
seem to be upset, thanks to the practical way the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
solved the problem. 

First of all, they realized that sportsmen enjoy a 
great many recreational days afield trying to out- 
wit crows. Also, there is no reason to believe the 
common crow is in short supply in Florida. Indications 
are that the overall population is fairly stable and 
that shooting has little or no effect on the annual 
crow population. They also realized that most crow 
shooting is done on weekends. 

As with game species, the guiding principle of the 
Commission staff and the five Commissioners was 
to provide the maximum amount of recreational 
opportunities without in any way damaging the 
basic resource. 

(Continued on next page) 
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You don't go to the crows—you hide and call or lure 
them to you. Crows are social birds and cannot stand 
to be alone, opposite page. The bare face and hands 
of the shooter at left reflect light, flash danger 
signal to birds as wary as the crow. The hunter wear- 
ing cap, headnet, and gloves stands a better chance 
of getting more than 4 few shots at birds called in. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Here’s the way the 124-day crow season was 
split: There were 65 continuous open days from 
November 10, 1973 through January 13, 1974; then 
weekend shooting (Saturdays and Sundays only) 
between January 19 and February 24, for 12 more 
open days; then came the 3-month closed season for 
nesting (February 25 through the month of May). 
Now the season is again open for weekend crow 
shooting through November 3, which will round 
out the season with 46 additional open days. 

If the same pattern holds for 1974-75, the new 
crow season will open on November 9 for another 
65 continuous days, through January 12, 1975, after 
which weekend hunts will be permitted January 18 
through February 23 and May 31 through Novem- 
ber 2. 

The enthusiastic crow shooter can still enjoy his 
favorite shooting each week the year-around except 
in the nesting season. 

The federal regulations recognize that common 
crows commit depredations upon ornamental and 
shade trees, agricultural crops, livestock, and wild- 
life, and sometimes concentrate in such numbers as 
to constitute a health hazard or nuisance. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service gives the states authority to 
recognize and respond to special depredations. 

The states have the authority to set daily bag 
limits on crows, but there is no limit in Florida 
because the common crow is in good supply and 
there is not enough shooting pressure to call for 
limits. 

The federal framework, by omission, leaves it up 
to the states to make regulations regarding elec- 
tronic callers. The various record and tape machines 
are legal for crows in Florida, but not for water- 
fowl, wild turkey, or other game. 

If you haven’t tried crow shooting with a shot- 
gun, you’re missing out on some exciting wing 
shooting. It’s the best practice you can get for 
learning to shoot through high brush and tree tops, 
as you often have to do on quail. 

One reason more sportsmen haven’t tried crow 
shooting is that it’s difficult to learn to use a mouth 
call. In calling crows for shotgunning, you never go 
towards the crows; you hide and call the crows to 
you. It takes an apprenticeship of a year or two 
to be able to consistently bring in crows with a 
mouth call. 

The light, portable record player saves you this 
time. Most have records or tapes of actual crow 
talk, not someone blowing a mouth call. With one 
of these outfits, you can get action the first time 
you go. 

As with any type of hunting or fishing, the best 
thing a beginning crow hunter can do is team up 
with an experienced shooter. Two or three trips 
with an old pro will teach you more than you could 
find out the hard way by yourself in a year. 

Even if you buy an electronic caller, you’ll want 
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to get a mouth call and learn to use it. There are 
unexplained times when the mouth call will pull 
better than a record. Also, you may wish to use 
the mouth call at the same time the machine is 
blasting. Usually, the more frantic noise you put 
up, the more excited and reckless the crows be- 


come. 

Crows have great curiosity. Even if you have 
never used a mouth call, on your first try you'll 
get answers. That doesn’t mean they’ll fly to you, 
but they'll echo a few times. 

The common crow is a social bird. He’s gregarious 
and cannot stand to be alone, He is extremely loyal 
to any other crow. If you blow on your mouth call 
an intense “help, help, help” or “here, here, here,” 
any crow in hearing range will respond. He may be 
wary as he approaches. If you hit the right frantic 
tone, you will work him to fever excitement, and 
his calls will help bring his allies. 

Crows love excitement and a fight. Their battle 
cry is a hoarse, gurgling trill, When an incoming 
crow spots a papier-mache horned owl decoy, his 
hated enemy, and gives the war cry, he incites the 
following crows to come in and attack. They circle, 
scream their raspy cries, and dive bomb the decoy. 
You keep them pepped up with your own racket, 
and shoot! 
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Crows don’t like any species of hawk or owl. 
Some hunters use hawk whistles or give horned 
owl hoots with their throats between blasts on the 
crow calls. The more excited you can keep the 
crows, the more daring their attacks, and the longer 
they’ll ignore the noise from the shotguns. 

Of course, it is illegal to shoot any hawk or owl 
to mount for a decoy. The papier-mache decoys are 
better anyway as they are durable, easy to carry, 
and handy for putting on a fence post or small tree 
in a clearing. 

A decoy serves three purposes. When the crows 
first see it, they become angry and excited. Sec- 
ondly, with all the noise you’re putting up, the 
crows expect to see something when they come in. 
Perhaps most important of all, the crows focus their 
vision on the decoy and do not quickly spot you 
hiding in'the brush and recognize you as a human. 

A couple of dead crows spread on the grass or in 
a tree, where circling crows can easily see them, 
also make handy decoys. It’s important for crow 
shooting in Florida, where flocks are small—there 
are no huge winter concentrations as on major mi- 
gration routes—that a pair of hunters use as little 
equipment as they can. You need to move often, 
so decoys should be kept simple. An owl decoy 
and one or two crow decoys or dead crows can be 
easily moved and set up at another spot. 

Since the crow is a smart bird and recognizes 
humans as its number one enemy, it is imperative 
that the hunters wear camouflage clothing. If you 


The time-consuming chore of learning to use 
a mouth call keeps many hunters from taking 
up crow hunting. A light, portable, battery- 
operated caller, above left, gets job done, 
with almost fantastic results! A recording 
coupled with an owl decoy, right, is sure to 
give lots of fast and furious crow shooting. 
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go a step further and disguise your face with cam- 
ouflage grease, or cover it with a camouflage net 
or mask, you will greatly increase the number of 
crows you bag in a day. Once crows identify the 
gunners below as humans, it’s hard to hold them 
within shooting range no matter how good your 
calling. 

Most of the crow shooting in Florida is woods 
hopping. Two hunters hit a back country road and 
stop at a woods, ideally not far from a farm. Of 
course you get permission to hunt, which is not 
hard to do when you explain that you are after 
crows. You walk about 100 yards from the car and 
pick a spot to set up your decoys and where you 
can hide from the crows and shoot. 

Picking the right spot is harder than you might 
think. You have to hide, but you can’t get under 
such a tangle of vegetation that you can’t swing 
your gun and shoot. It’s a compromise situation. A 
thick stand of young pine trees from 8 to 12 feet 
tall is ideal. The green needles are thick cover 
which blend with your camouflage, and there is 
enough opening above to swing your shotgun. 

Whatever spot you pick, after the crows start 
coming you can’t change. If you go darting around, 
the crows will see you and the shooting is over. 

When you get set, with the decoys visible, you 
start the calling. Some hunters don’t believe you 
should shoot the first crow in, that he should be 
left circling to call in more. I don’t go along with 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
this. If I get a crack at him, I take it. He might 
be the only one which comes in. Also, I don’t want 
him to circle long for fear he might identify me. 

On a still morning, a crow can hear a wooden 
mouth call for a mile, an electronic call not quite 
as far. That means you roughly have a chance of 
pulling any crow in a mile radius. You take short 
pauses with your mouth call and electronic caller 
so that you can hear approaching crows and get 
ready for them. 

After your opening volleys, the first crows in may 
pull away. Don’t move! Keep the noise going! They 
may come back, and other crows may not have had 
time to reach you. 

After all crows have quit coming within shotgun 
range, grab your gear and move to the next setup 
2 miles down the road. This is hard for a beginner 
to do because some of the crows will still be talk- 
ing, but 100 or 200 yards away. 

They will sit there an hour and mock you, but 
they won’t come back. Forget them and move to 
another spot. 

You'll also encounter fish crows and grow to hate 
them. They’re not battlers like the common crow, 
and I think of them as tattletales. They'll circle 
above you, well out of range, and give their peculiar 


The crow, above, is no patsy—he’s smart and always alert. 
Hunter, right, welcomes the crow as a challenging target, 
a bird which tests both his woodsmanship and marksmanship. 


tinny, froglike “whonk’”’ calls. It seems to mean “an 
enemy is down there and all you common crows 
stay away.” 

When you hit a new spot and don’t hear a crow 
reply after 2 or 3 minutes, it’s likely there are no 
crows around, You'll save time by picking up your 
gear and moving. If crows are around, they nearly 
always answer immediately, although this doesn’t 
necessarily mean you'll entice them within shooting 
range. 

Sometimes you knock down four or five crows 
at a stop and other times one or none. It depends 
on how many crows are in the area and how skilled 
you are at hiding, calling, and shooting. 

If you want to do a lot of shooting, the controlling 
factor is how fast you and your buddy can set up, 
shoot, and then move to another spot. The more 
spots you can make in a given amount of time, the 
more chances you have for shooting. That’s the 
reason I like to travel light. You can have so much 
gear you lose time taking it out of the car, into the 
woods, setting up, and breaking it down. 

To do a lot of crow shooting, you need access to 
many farms and woods. After you’ve shot a spot in 
the morning, you won’t do much good hitting it in 
the afternoon. The crows haven’t forgotten. It takes 
one or two weeks for that. 

Crow shooting is fun, but it takes a lot of hard 
work and practice. The crows always win more 
times than they lose. @ 


Photo By Charles Dickey 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


URTLES OF VARIOUS SORTS are so much a part of the 

lake- and streamside scene in Florida that most of 
us closely associate them with the aquatic habitat. 
One of the outstanding exceptions is the box turtle, 
which shows a decided preference for the fields and 
woodlands. 

There are two subspecies of the eastern box turtle 
common to the state—the Florida and the Gulf 
Coast forms. There are a number of readily noticed 
differences between the two subspecies. The radiat- 
ing line pattern of the top shell, or carapace, is more 
prominent in the Florida subspecies, for one thing, 
and the hind feet of the Gulf Coast form usually 
have 4 toes, whereas 3 toes is the common condition 
with the Florida group. 

The undershell, or plastron, of the box turtle has 
a rigid center portion and a hinged flap both fore 
and aft. Because of this unique feature, the turtle 
can box itself completely within the shell, leaving 
no soft body part exposed, an impregnable armor as 
far as most potential predators are concerned. 

Males engage in a rather clumsy bumping joust 
with one another during the breeding season. Most 
of the older males show the effects of these battles 
in the scarred and chipped front margins of their 
shells. 

The female deposits her 2 or 3 dozen whitish, 
leathery-shelled eggs in a hole dug in the ground. 
Despite the fact that she smooths over the soil with 
which the nest is covered, the eggs sometimes fall 
prey to coons, skunks, hogs, king snakes, and other 
creatures, 

The box turtle is an omnivorous feeder, taking 
insects, flower blossoms, seeds, berries, grass, and 
the like. During the season when blueberries and 
blackberries are ripe, it is not unusual to encounter 
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Meet the 
Box Turtle 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


a box turtle with jaws and forelegs stained purplish 
from feeding on the juice-laden fruit. 

As with other turtles, the box turtle has the repu- 
tation of being long-lived. There is good evidence 
that these animals not too uncommonly live to be 
30 years old or more, and some have reportedly 
reached the century mark and even beyond. 

Although they are safe from most of their would- 
be predators, the box turtles are subject to inroads 
from a variety of insect pests. The larval form of 
one of the bot flies occasionally attacks the turtle. 
Mites, ticks, and some types of parasitic worms find 
the box turtle a satisfactory host. 

Burning of fields and forest lands presents a haz- 
ard to the box turtle. Closed inside their shells, 
turtles are able to survive some fires, as long as 
they are not subjected to prolonged or high heat. 
But the fact that the bleached, burned shells of the 
box turtle are a fairly common sight in burned-over 
areas shows that fires are definitely a factor in box 
turtle mortality. Even though they may not succumb 
to the effects of a fire, the shell may be scarred for 
life by the ravages of the flames. 

Although the box turtle is essentially a species of 
the dry fields and woodlands, they sometimes soak 
themselves for hours in mud or shallow water. Even 
though their buoyant bodies help keep them afloat, 
the box turtle is certainly no prize swimmer. Be- 
cause of their ineptness in the water, it is likely 
that some of those caught in lowland situations dur- 
ing high water may drown. 

Box turtles adapt rather readily to captivity, their 
main requirements seeming to be only some room 
to move about, a shallow vessel of water in which 
to soak as their requirements dictate, and a plenti- 
ful supply of acceptable food. @ 


for years there have been persistent 


rumors about a certain game fish... 


who said 


smallmouth bass? 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


N THIS MATTER of the Florida “smallmouth 

bass”—if you have to blame someone, I guess 
you could put the finger on the Commission for 
starting the whole thing. FLoripa GAME AND Fis, 
the forerunner of FLorma Witp.ire, in the June 
1940 issue, reports how it came about: 

“In 1908, Dr. I. N. Kennedy, now executive sec- 
retary of the Commission of Game and Fresh 
Water Fish, and then just beginning the practice 
of dentistry in Eustis, was accosted by a Pennsyl- 
vania sportsman, Samuel A. Hamilton, who wanted 
to know if Kennedy, reputed an enthusiastic sports- 
man and conservationist of Lake County, would 
plant smallmouth bass in Florida lakes if the fish 
were provided by Hamilton. 

“Dr. Kennedy agreed to try it, and 10,000 finger- 
ling bass were shipped to him from Pennsylvania. 
The fish were placed in well-shaded lakes of Lake 
County, near Eustis, including Lake Seneca. 

“While most of the smallmouths probably died 
in the strange climate and habitat, some few evi- 
dently prospered, grew, and reproduced a strain 
of hardy smallmouths that retained the fight of 
their ancestors, but took on the ample proportions 
of their relatives, the Florida largemouths.” 

The article goes on to relate how, in 1931, O. W. 
Milton, of Lake County, landed a 9-pound 12- 
ounce smallmouth from Lake Seneca. This fish 
was carried as a world record smallmouth for a 
year. It was nosed out in 1932 by a fish straining 
the scale at a whopping 14 pounds. This bass was 
landed by Walter Harden from the waters of Lake 
Apopka. 

Some additional details on stocking smallmouth 
in the state were carried in the next month’s issue 
of Florina GAME AND FIsu: 
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SMALLMOUTH BASS, above, LARGEMOUTH BASS, below. 


“In addition, the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries has 
made several experiments in planting smallmouths 
in Florida waters. Some of this distribution was 
somewhat haphazard and was not properly re- 
corded, but it is probable that smallmouths (called 
“guv’mint bass” in these sections) were planted 
in the Suwannee River; the Wakulla River; the 
Santa Fe River; some streams in Santa Rosa 
County; and in Lake Garfield, Polk County. 
Possibly others have been planted, too. 

“The Commission, realizing that Florida waters 
are a natural habitat for largemouths but not for 
smallmouths, has decided to concentrate all efforts 
on propagating only the largemouth in its hatch- 
eries, believing that the percentage of survival 
would be much greater for the native fish. 

But it’s possible to catch a smallmouth black bass 
in Florida. It’s been done before—and will un- 
doubtedly be done again. 

The TattanasseE Democrat, in 1932, reported 
that “in 1910 Walter A. DeMilly and Charles Cay, 
of Leon County, obtained a large number of small- 
mouth fingerlings from a government hatchery and 
planted them in the Ochlockonee River, seven miles 
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from Tallahassee and in the St. Marks basin, 
Orchard Pond and Buck Lake. Occasionally small- 
mouths are caught in these places, including Lake 
Talquin, now the upper part of the Ochlockonee, 
above a power dam. These smallmouths are the 
descendants, obviously, of the bass planted 20 
years ago.” 

The April 1942 issue of FLormA GAME AND FISH 
said, “Many an alleged authority, writing in a 
sanctum a thousand miles away, has pointed out 
that smallmouth black bass are not native to 
Florida, and for that reason, smallmouths cannot 
be caught in Florida. It’s true that smallmouth 
black bass are not native to Florida, but they have 
been introduced in many of the lakes and a few 
streams. And where they have adjusted them- 
selves, they and their descendants are whoppers— 
as big as the largemouths found further north, 
though they’ve lost little of their vim and vigor 
by increasing in size. 

“Last February, Kenneth Curtis of Chicago and 
Bartow, caught a 14%-pound smallmouth black 
bass, a new world’s record, in Lake Tsala Apopka.” 

The seed was planted. Down through the years 
the spectre has continued to pop up now and again 
as an occasional fisherman reports landing a small- 
mouth. 


But judging from the results of numerous fruit- 
less collecting attempts by Commission biologists, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service technical people, 
ichthyologists from various universities, and other 
knowledgeable observers, it is doubtful that any 
smallmouths from these early stocking efforts 
lasted very long. Nevertheless, the idea that the 
northern smallmouth was alive and doing well in 
Florida has persisted. John F. Dequine, of Lees- 
burg, then the Commission’s chief fisheries biolo- 
gist, felt compelled to come out with an article in 
the September 1949 issue of FLtormpaA WILDLIFE to 
try to clear up the matter. 

In his article, Dequine said, “I have been called 
upon to identify a record Florida smallmouth bass 
for some hopeful sportsman dozens of times, but 
the outcome is always the same. I have examined 
numerous photographs, a number of mounted, 
frozen, freshly caught (and not so freshly caught) 
specimens, but have yet to see a northern small- 
mouth bass from Florida waters.” 

Another interesting aspect of the situation is 
touched on in the Dequine article. “The official 
records of the Fretp anp Stream fishing contest, as 
well as the book entitled NortH American GAME 
Fisues, lists the world’s record smallmouth bass 

(Continued on next page) 
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SUWANNEE BASS 


(MICROPTERUS NoTIUS) 


A SMALL BASS FOUND 
IN THE SUWANNEE 
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REDEYE BASS 


(MICROPTERUS COOSAE) 
FOUND IN THE CHIPOLA 
RIVER SYSTEM OF NORTHWEST 
FLORIDA ® WEIGHT TO ABOUT 
ZY2 POUNDS @ SOFT DORSAL, 
ANAL AND TAIL FING-REDDISH 
AND EYES RED IN MATURE SPECIMENS 


Florida bass with small mouths 


(Continued from preceding page) 

as a 14-pounder taken from Lake Apopka in 1932. 
Two of my associates and I, all familiar with both 
the largemouth and the smallmouth bass from work 
in other states with both species from the egg 
stage to the adult fish, examined closely, tagged, 
weighed and measured over 3,000 adult bass from 
Lake Apopka and from the other lakes which 
connect with it in Lake County. None of us ever 
saw a bass other than the regular Florida large- 
mouth. 

“While I did not see or examine the Apopka 
smallmouth, I do not believe it could have been a 
true northern smallmouth or even of the small- 
mouth group. 

“My belief in this case is substantiated by Rube 
Allyn, former president of Florida Outdoor Writers 
Association. Allyn recently told me that he had 
carefully examined photographs of this fish and 
had disagreed with the identification in his daily 
newspaper column at the time. Herb Mosher, 
another well-known Florida outdoor writer, states 
that he too has yet to see a smallmouth bass from 
Florida waters. He also inspected photographs of 
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the Apopka record fish and claims that it was “un- 
questionably a largemouth bass.” 

Those of us who have been banging around the 
fish and game business for a few years have learned 
that where nature is concerned, use of so dogmatic 
a word as never is unnecessarily reckless. But it 
is a matter of record that in every case where 
Commission technical people have examined alleged 
smallmouth specimens, the fish in question has 
turned out to be other than a northern smallmouth 
bass. Most of these fish have been largemouth 
bass, but occasionally a Suwannee or a Redeye 
bass will be presented as a smallmouth. 

Maybe somewhere tucked back in the corner of 
some obscure Florida pond there may dwell a true 
smallmouth bass. Maybe, but it would appear 
highly unlikely. Certain fish have rather restric- 
tive requirements as to habitat. It appears that 
Florida waters are just not suitable to the northern 
smallmouth bass. It is an interesting subject for 
discussion, but it doesn’t really seem to be a 
matter to lose much sleep over. After all, the good 
old native Florida largemouth should be enough 
bass for anybody. © 
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| Game Management Notes 
Related to the proposal, negotiations are under 


XPERIMENTS ARE CONTINUING in the Everglades 

Region with various herbicides and dosages for 
the control of exotic plants. The primary target has 
been melaleuca, the cajeput or punk tree, a tropical 
evergreen originally brought in from Australia as 
a landscape plant. With its narrow leaves and peel- 
ing white bark, it rather resembles the northern 
paper birch. Despite its far spreading roots, which 
are likely to be destructive, it remains a popular 
lawn tree in south Florida. 

The melaleuca has invaded the saw grass swamps 
and cypress heads, crowding out native plants and 
seriously reducing wildlife and recreational values. 
With the help of area Boy Scouts, game manage- 
ment personnel treated over 9,000 melaleucas in 
Everglades Conservation Areas 2 and 3 during the 
first quarter of this year. 


HoG TRAPPING EFFORTS in the Everglades Region 
yielded 95 hogs which were moved to the Corbett 
Area and released during the first three months 
of the year. Plans are for a total of 200 hogs to be 
placed on the Corbett Area during the year. Also 
between January and March, 92 hogs were released 
on the Webb Area. 


Some 105 peer were live-trapped and _ trans- 
planted in various areas throughout the state be- 
tween mid-January and early March. These animals 
included both “penalty” deer and those used to 
bolster breeding stocks in areas where the popu- 
lation is low. Penalty deer are those transplanted 
to replace deer killed by poachers who are appre- 
hended and ordered by the court to foot the bill 
for providing a replacement. 

The deer are captured in a fabric netting-covered 
trap equipped with a quick-closing, remote-con- 
trolled door. A pair of netting-covered leads, or 
wings, guide the animals into the enclosure. 


DURING LATE WINTER, 7,000 live oak and 10,500 
sabal (cabbage) palms were planted at prepared 
sites on the Webb Area. This effort is part of a 
program of building and planting artificial ham- 
mocks to improve wildlife conditions. Among other 
habitat improvement efforts, 1,000 acres of marsh 
grass were chopped on the Avon Park Area. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF PUTTING into operation a 
system for controlling hunter pressure on Florida’s 
wildlife management areas is being investigated by 
the Commission. With about 90,000 hunters using 
the management areas each season, a computer 
would be required to keep tabs on the situation. 
The initial trial may be made during the 1975-76 
season. 
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way with the Department of Statistics, University 
of Florida, for a study of hunter pressure on wild- 
life management areas. 


CONFIRMATION OF WHAT many Florida outdoors- 
men already suspected was contained in a summary 
of the 1973 alligator population survey conducted 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
The report showed an increase of 34 per cent in 
the state’s ‘gator population over the previous 
year. 

The number of gators listed in the survey is not 
intended to be taken as a “nose count.” The figures 
come partly from actual counts in certain places 
but mainly they are an educated guess by Com- 
mission people who spend many of their working 
hours in ‘gator country. These “guesstimates” put 
the 1972 population at 251,500 and the 1973 num- 
ber at 338,000. 

The number of alligator complaints handled by 
the Commission also bears out the increase in 
population. During 1972, some 4,800 complaints 
were checked. There were 6,400 during 1973. 


Srx yEaRS aco, the guns fell silent on Florida’s 
last goose hunting season. Now, thanks to a program 
being carried out by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Florida sportsmen may one day 
again enjoy the thrill of a goose hunt. 

Since the mid-forties, an ever-increasing number 
of geese were wintering in the Mid-Atlantic States. 
Abundant grain there, and fewer fields of food in 
Florida, increased this migration change. From an 
average of 50,000 geese wintering here, Florida has 
dropped to an average of 2,000. 

After numbers of plans were tried to stimulate the 
migration of the goose population, it was decided to 
establish a native population of geese. Plans were 
made, and a brood stock of Canada geese were ob- 
tained from the federal refuge in Brigantine, New 
Jersey. These birds, although wild Canada geese, 
had over the years forgone migration and had estab- 
lished year-around residency at Brigantine. 

The first birds were brought to Florida in 1969, 
and additional birds have been added after each 
annual hatch. Now, there are over 400 birds in Flor- 
ida. The first of these have reached maturity, mated, 
and begun to raise the first crop of “cracker” Cana- 
dians. 

As the program develops, more nesting areas for 
“seed” goose populations are being sought. Biologist 
Jim McDaniel, leader of the goose project, encour- 
aged those who might have areas suitable to a goose 
family to contact him in Tallahassee. 


According to McDaniel, the birds require an area 
of quiet water, a nesting site free of predators—such 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
as an island—and an abundance of pasture grass for 
food. He indicated that while the birds may stray 
from the spot selected by man, they probably would 
stay within the same general area. Birds in the first 
group released have stayed within a 50-mile area 
of their release site. 

This year, an additional 500 goslings will be added 
to Florida’s goose population. With these annual ad- 
ditions, and the increasing natural growth of the 
goose families, Florida sportsmen may look forward 
to another goose season within 10 years. 


HUNTERS WILL HAVE an additional 1,954 acres of 
hunting land added to the Hudson Wildlife Man- 
agement Area in time for the next season. The 
Hudson Area, located in Putnam County, is owned 
by the Hudson Pulp and Paper Company and made 
available for public hunting through a cooperative 
program with the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and Florida sportsmen. 

The Hudson Area originally included approxi- 
mately 13,000 acres, and contains the Rice Creek 
Recreational Area, which comprises 1,704 acres, 
including a recent addition of 352 acres. The Rice 
Creek Area is open year around for recreational 
activities other than hunting. 

Compared to some other wildlife management 
areas, the Hudson Area may be limited in size, 
but it makes up for size by offering a high quality 
of outdoor recreational activity. 


PERSONNEL OF THE GAME & FresH WatTeR FisH 
Commission are so often called upon to perform 
varied tasks associated with wildlife that hardly any- 
thing is considered unusual. One such recent event, 
however, caused Wildlife Biologist Frank Smith, of 
Lake City, to pause and scratch his head momen- 
tarily. 


Game Management Specialist Dick Couch and friends. 


Photo By Laurence Rossignol 
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The event began to unfold when Smith received a 
phone call from the Owens-Illinois Timber Company 
that one of their employees had brought in a doe 
deer that had been caught in a barbed wire fence. 
Examination showed the deer was injured beyond 
recovery, and also that she was pregnant and within 
a few days of giving birth. 

Disappointedly, Smith destroyed the doe as hu- 
manely as possible, and, with the assistance of Game 
Management Specialist Dick Couch, immediately 
began an emergency operation on the carcass that 
was to result in the successful caesarean delivery of 
twin fawns. 


“As soon as we opened the abdominal cavity, it 
was obvious the doe would probably have given 
normal birth in a very short time. Since the fawns 
were so fully developed, we thought we had a good 
chance of saving them,” Smith said. 


The biologist said he doubted that they used 
standard veterinary procedure, but once the abdo- 
men was open the two “midwives” removed the 
fawns, tied and cut the umbilical cords, and cleaned 
and dried the newborn whitetails. About 2 hours 
later, the wobbly fawns, a buck and a doe, were 
able to receive nourishment from a baby bottle. 

Smith said similar occurrences with livestock 
were probably commonplace to most veterinarians, 
but this was a far different experience from his 
usual examinations of the various deer—and deer 
carcasses—with which he comes in contact. 


NOTHING INTERESTS a promiscuous hen turkey 
more than an eager gobbler during the spring 
mating season. And, for different reasons, Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission research biolo- 
gists Larry Barwick and Bill Frankenberger are 
equally interested in the turkey gobbler, the most 
prized of Florida’s game birds. 


Barwick and Frankenberger have been conduct- 
ing a research project in the Lochloosa Wildlife 
Management Area, near Gainesville, to determine 
the relationship of the gobbling activity to the 
courtship and actual mating of the turkeys, and to 
determine to what extent hunters disturb turkey 
mating activity. 

Using turkeys that had been instrumented with 
radio transmitters, the researchers could find birds 
and attempt to observe their courtship and mating 
ritual. 

Other phases of the study included finding a 
roosting gobbler during the mating season and 
daily subjecting him to various forms of disturb- 
ances, such as firing a gun near his roost. 

Like most humans, the birds probably don’t 
appreciate the intrusion into their private lives. 
The results, however, will hopefully provide data 
necessary to more properly manage one of Florida’s 
valuable wildlife resources. @ 
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Up Front 


choosing a front sight is not to be passed over lightly, because one of 
proper type can make a real difference in shooting success 


FRONT SIGHT OF PROPER TYPE and shape for his 

needs invariably gives a metallic sight user 
confidence in his ability to hit. It should, because 
the front sight, teamed with the bullet or shot charge 
fired, constitutes the shooter’s direct link with the 
target. How the front sight is aligned and its exact 
position at the moment of firing largely determine 
whether a shot is a hit or a miss. 

Bead sights are particularly common to American- 
made hunting rifles, but there are two other basic 
types: blade and aperture. 

Until the age of plastics, ivory and metals were 
the preferred front sight materials. Ivory shows up 
well under average shooting conditions. An elephant 
tusk of 90 pounds will provide material for the man- 
ufacture of some 120,000 front sight beads. The Ly- 
man and Marble companies boosted their respected 
reputations by turning out quality ivory bead front 
sights in the early days of their development. 

The theory of using a bead sight is simply to put 
the bead on what you want to hit. Unfortunately, it 
isn’t that simple in reality. 

If too small in size, the bead will be hard to see 
in poor light; if too large, it will blot out distant 
small game targets and most paper target bull’s-eyes. 
Even on large animals of deer size, a 3/32-inch di- 
ameter bead will completely block out the animal's 
shoulder area at 100 yards. With the front sight cov- 
ering so much target area, it is easy to make a slight 
sight alignment error and overshoot, even on a tar- 
get as large as an average white-tailed deer. 

To keep from having the bead sight obscure too 
much of their targets, many users elect to shoot off 
the top of the bead, with the game target or black 
aiming bull of paper target unhidden by sight out- 
line. Rifles are sighted-in accordingly. 

Unfortunately, the method has serious faults. 

Many of the bead sights that manufacturers put 
on hunting rifles are of small diameter and made of 
highly reflective metal. In bright sunlight a small, 
shiny front sight will tend to “shoot away from the 
light,” due to optical alignment error induced by 
uneven lighting of the metal bead. 

Flat black engine paint of the type used to finish 
scale model railroad engines will blacken light- 
reflecting sights permanently. Clean sight with oil- 
removing solvent and allow the sight to thoroughly 
dry before painting on a single thin coat that will 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


not build up on the bead. Its edges must remain 
sharp. 

For those who do not wish to permanently blacken 
hunting sights, a small camphor candle carried in 
hunting coat pocket can be used to temporarily 
blacken them hundreds of times. 

Even when black and bold, and with aim taken off 
the top of the bead for better target visibility, a 
bead sight is a poor choice for target shooting. Sim- 
ply, it is difficult to precisely position two round 
objects (the round aiming bull’s-eye and the bead) 
on top of each other. 

Better as an all-around front sight is a bold, black 
blade sight of medium thickness and height. 

The flat top of a boldly visible post sight permits 
precise sight alignment, with the hunter able to see 
his game targets above it and better follow move- 
ment. For long shots, without change in rear sight 
elevation adjustment, it is easier to accurately hold 
a post sight higher on a target than when aiming 
with a bead front sight. 

When a post sight is the shooter’s choice, it should 
always be of such width that can be easily seen. One 
too narrow in entire shank silhouette or knifelike at 
the top is hard to align precisely. 

When using a post front sight in combination with 
a rear peep sight, always align the tip of the post in 
the exact center of the large circle of light seen 
through the rear sight’s peep hole. Alignment of 
target should be on top of centered tip of the post 
sight. 

A post sight becomes a liability if the shooter has 
uncorrected astigmatic error in vertical areas of the 
image he sees. 

Also, a shooter past 40, with aging vision, will 
likely find a post front sight difficult to see with 
acuity. (Note: When front sights appear to have 
whiskers when one takes aim, the time for change- 
over to a scope sight, with its single sighting 
plane and its optically focusable reticule, has been 
reached.) 

For hunters who like and can use a post sight, I 
recommend the Redfield “Sourdough” front sight. 
It features a flat top blade that has a gold face in- 
laid at a 45 degree angle so that the sight shows up 
plainly in poor light yet holds on target in bright 
light. Sight thickness is .070-inch. Smoked black, the 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
“Sourdough” becomes an excellent medium range 
target shooting sight. 

A front sight ramp on a hunting rifle helps to 
guide the shooter’s aiming eye to the sight, besides 
adding a custom touch to the rifle’s appearance. How- 
ever, the ramp’s thickness must be included in front 
sight overall height. On some sporting rifles this 
means it’s necessary to use a very low-stemmed bead 
or low-shanked blade front sight, usually difficult 
to see in distinct outline. I personally prefer to 
forgo the ramp in favor of a front sight profile that’s 
notably erect and sharply defined to aiming eye. 

On the other hand, I do not like a front sight that 
stands unduly high above the barrel. With such, any 
canting, or tilting, of the rifle when taking aim will 
cause you to shoot to one side. 

Although fine for unhurried target work, a hooded 
front sight is not much good for quick shooting in 
brush country. Fortunately, many of the hooded 
front sights manufacturers now install on rifles have 
removable protective hoods. 

However, in field use, an unhooded ivory bead 
front sight is especially vulnerable to breakage. 
Ivory is characteristically brittle. Let an ivory bead 
front sight suffer a hard knock and the ivory portion 
will likely shatter. Many hunters have had such an 
experience, 

An emergency substitute for a shattered ivory 
bead is a bead made from a color-headed pin, or one 
fashioned from a bit of carefully shaped, unbreak- 
able plastic epoxied into place. I’ve made field re- 
pair to broken bead front sights that way, to the 
joy of downhearted companions. 

If a bead front sight’s slender stem gets broken 
accidentally, fashion a substitute from the center 
wire of a tire valve core cut below the knob. Epoxy 
or solder the substitute stem into the stem cavity of 
the front sight base and add the salvaged original 
bead or a tailored hard plastic replacement of needed 
size and shape. Almost any rural service station can 
provide the components. 

Similarly, a broken blade of a blade front sight 
can be easily fashioned from unbreakable colored 
plastic or a solid brass or German silver key. The 
handmade sight can be epoxied or soldered to the 
sight base. 

There is an advantage in making your own front 
sight replacements. You can make them whatever 
shape and thickness you wish. For example, I make 
my plastic bead sights square and visibly flat on top, 
and in a diameter quickly seen and aligned. My 
custom blade sights for rifles are always made .070- 
inch thick and high enough to permit file finishing 
to the correct height. 

The seriously competitive target shooter using 
metallic sights needs maximum sighting potential, 
and he gets it from a combination of micrometer- 
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click adjustable rear peep sight and hooded target 
type front sight. 

A hooded front sight should be of a type that 
permits interchangeable use of different sizes of 
aiming apertures, as needed for varying light con- 
ditions and bull’s-eye sizes, in combination with the 
correct size peep hole in the rear sight. 

Examples are the Lyman 77 and 17A, the Redfield 
International and Olympic models and the once pop- 
ular Vaver and Marble-Goss front sights—now hard 
to come by. 

With the aperture type front sight, the condition 
of one’s eyes does not materially affect shooting if 
a sharp front sight outline can be realized. It is 
easier to “ring” a bull’s-eye with an aiming aperture 
of proper size than it is to accurately and repeatedly 
align a blade or post front sight at the bottom of a 
black bull’s-eye for a series of shots. For this reason 
alone, scores will be much more uniform when us- 
ing an aperture type front sight. 


Also, as the aiming eye tires from prolonged use 
it requires more light under the aiming bull. As a 
rule, shots will register lower on the target near the 
end of a 40-shot match when you use a post style 
front sight. 


It is very important that the serious competitive 
rifleman use a target front sight aperture that op- 
tically matches the size of the aiming bull fired on 
and meets his individual eyesight needs. 

He should always use a front sight aperture size 
that “rings” the bull’s-eye with a generous margin of 
white instead of closely encircling it. The front sight 
insert should take in three times the diameter of the 
bull’s-eye—the bull itself and an equal amount of 
white target paper on each side of it. A wide ring 
of white around the bullseye gives better definition 
and more uniform sighting under varying light con- 
ditions. 

Don’t yield to the temptation to use a small front 
sight aperture in the false belief that it will reduce 
bull’s-eye “ringing” error. As I learned from range 
experience, use of an aperture even one size too 
small for target size and individual vision can lower 
a season’s shooting average by at least four points! 

Both the Lyman gunsight people and NRA tech- 
nical advisors recommend first trial of a .111-inch 
aperture in a hooded front sight when firing on 
standard NRA 50- and 100-yard targets, and a .139- 
inch aperture for 50 meter shooting. For indoor 
firing under artificial light, a .124-inch front sight 
aperture will be about right. 

Plastic front sight inserts have been found to be 
superior to metal outlines, especially when solid pink 
or amber in color. 

It must be stressed that successful use of an aper- 
ture type front sight is closely tied in with use of a 
correct size peep hole in the rear sight. This peep 
hole must meet the combined needs of shooter’s 
vision and range lighting conditions. Generally, in 
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good light the correct peep hole will be close to .050- 
inch in diameter. Some young shooters can use one 
as small as .040-inch; older shooters may have to use 
one of .060 or .070. The .050-inch hole size is a logical 
starting point for individual experimentation. 

Main objective is to get the sight picture—the front 
sight aligned on the target—distinct, with the front 
sight bolder and blacker of the two. 

If the rear sight peep hole is too small, the front 
sight outline and general target sharpness will be 
sacrificed. If too large, shot groups will spread. 

You get the sharpest, clearest sight picture when 
the rear sight’s peep hole and selected front sight 
aperture insert are correctly teamed for your eye- 
sight. 

When taking aim, you should not get your aiming 
eye closer than 2 inches from the rear sight’s peep 
hole; otherwise, you will introduce front sight cen- 
tering errors and likely shoot enlarged shot groups. 
In tournament competition it is often the little 
performance flaws that separate disappointed losers 
from more careful winners. 

Rather than deliberate aimers, most shotgunners 
are, or should be, gun pointers who use the muzzle 
tip to achieve fast gun alignment and to follow a 
moving target. Invariably, these shooters are more 
target conscious than sight conscious. 


Some shotgunners, however, seem to have in- 
grained gun sight consciousness, and never get 
around to becoming primarily target conscious. To 
hit, they have to consciously see and deliberately 
align shotgun front sight. They lose valuable time 
in aiming, with the moving target getting more dis- 
tant every second! 

Shotgunners of this group can markedly speed up 
their gun handling by installing a front sight that 
is more readily caught by the aiming eye than the 
simple bead front sight many firearms manufactur- 
ers put on their standard shotgun models. 


Ithaca makes the highly visible Ray-Bar front 
sight for shotguns. The Lyman and Williams gun- 
sight companies make ivory and colored plastic bead 
sights that come threaded to fit the screw holes of 
various models. Excellent Bevl-Blok and Bradley 
types of shotgun front sights, in ivory, gold or red 
bead, can be had from the Poly-Choke Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 

In firing a shotgun, the shooter’s aiming eye, sight- 
ing directly across the center of the receiver and 
slightly above it, constitutes the equivalent of a 
rear sight and creates a sighting plane in combina- 
tion with the front sight. 

Many shotgunners shoot poorly because of errors 
they introduce in this sighting plane by inaccurate 
positioning of the aiming eye in relation to the cen- 
ter of the gun breech. An error in sighting plane is 
especially disastrous during long-range pass shoot- 
ing, where the shotgun must be very accurately 
pointed. 
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The remedy is to use a large bead front sight and 
a smaller bead about midway of the barrel, with the 
larger front sight seen directly above the smaller 
bead and in straight line as one looks precisely 
across and about % of an inch above the center of 
the receiver. 

You can buy matched sets of shotgun bead sights 
designed specifically for your make and model of 
shotgun. Lyman Gun Sight Company, Middlefield, 
Connecticut 06455, and Williams Gun Sight Com- 
pany, Davison, Michigan 48423, are leading sup- 
pliers. Sets can be ordered if not available locally. 

For a 12 gauge pump or autoloader with 26-inch 
barrel (the fastest pointing and most versatile of 
shotgun barrel lengths), the middle sight addition 
should be located about 11% inches behind the front 
sight. For a barrel length of 28 inches, the auxiliary 
sight’s location point would be approximately 1334 
inches. 

The exact point of placement should be predeter- 
mined by making an identical size bead from plastic 
and temporarily gluing the trial sight on the shotgun 
rib or barrel. Likely, the bead will have to be moved 
a bit forward or back one or more times until cor- 
rect location is determined and verified by repeated 
shouldering and sighting of the gun. 

Once the correct location for the auxiliary bead 
is found, the spot can be marked for drilling and 
tapping to correspond to the threaded shank of the 
sight. 

To their joy, many shotgunners find that they 
shoot better following installation of a muzzle- 
bandage style selective choke device on a pump or 
autoloader. Because compensators of this type—like 
the Lyman-Cutts and the Poly-Choke, fitted to a 
non-ventilated rib shotgun—are greater in diameter 
than the shotgun barrel, they are quickly seen and 
aligned by the aiming eye. The result is that gun 
pointing time is generally speeded up. Some owners 
of compensator-equipped shotguns even paint the 
back edge of the installed element bright orange for 
maximum visibility, to aid in quick gun pointing. 

Avoid trick shotgun front sights like those that 
embody triple side-by-side rings, or a horizontal 
sighting bar with equally spaced beads left and right 
of a center bead, or one of the quartered circle type 
sights used on World War I aircraft machine guns. 
They serve little practical purpose as a front sight 
on a shotgun—except in the minds of their inventors 
and gullible users. 

To get the full degree of accuracy from a shotgun 
firing rifled slugs, some sort of adjustable rear sight 
must be used in combination with a front sight. The 
best models are large aperture peeps that mount on 
the shotgun receiver close to the aiming eye, and 
that slip on and remove from a permanently installed 
side-of-receiver base. 

Now is the time to make needed metallic sight 
changes. Hunting season and shooting tournament 
days have a way of arriving suddenly. @ 
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Value of a Camp Box 


By TIM RENKEN 


i FISH ARE CLEANED and washed, the cornmeal, 
eggs and other ingredients are all ready, and 
Wanda Dear is looking for the frypan. It isn’t in 
the shopping bag, it isn’t in with the groceries, and 
it isn’t in the trunk of the car. It isn’t even in with 
Marvin Darling’s underwear. 

“Marvin, Darling, where did you put the fry- 
pan?” Wanda Dear asks sweetly because they’ve 
only been married a few weeks. 

“In the trunk of the car, dear,” Marvin Darling 
says. 

“No it’s not, and I’ve looked everywhere,” says 
Wanda Dear, forgetting to say “darling.” And 
Marvin knows why. This is the third camping trip 
he has spoiled by forgetting something essential. 
Now Big Wanda, the strongest and meanest girl 
on the block before she was married, is advancing 
on Marvin Stupid with a stick, and whack, the 
honeymoon’s over. 

Poor Marvin Stupid. He wouldn’t always be 
forgetting things if he’d got off his duff and made 
a camp box. Every camper ought to have a camp 
box—some people call them grub boxes. But they 
carry more than grub. In fact, a camp box is to a 
camper what a tackle box is to a fisherman. No 
self-respecting fisherman would dream of going 
fishing without his tackle box. 

The purpose of a camp box is twofold: It keeps 
food and cooking items protected and handy while 
in camp, and it keeps all the various camping items 
together when they’re not in use at home. That 
way, important items are much less likely to be 
forgotten. 

The illustration shows an idea for a homemade 
camp box developed by the camping experts at 
The Wenzel Company, one of the country’s largest 
suppliers of tents, sleeping bags, and other outdoor 
equipment. But remember: There is no such thing 
as the perfect camp box. Each camper’s needs vary, 
and so every camper should design his own box, 
possibly using some of the ideas given here. 

This design provides for easy access because of 
the removable top and hinged front panel. Some 
campers may want to hinge the top. However, re- 
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movable tops are more convenient than the hinged 
ones where the boxes are used in auto trunks since 
the removable top eliminates the need to lift the 
box out when getting things from it. 

The Wenzel box is made from %-inch thick 
hardwood plywood. Fir plywood is cheaper and 
would work okay, but hardwood makes a much 
more durable, handsome box. Hinges and handles, 
all available at hardwood stores, are either brass 
or plated to prevent rust. 

All joints are either screwed or tacked on water- 
proof glue to insure that they are waterproof. 
Notice, too, that measures have been taken to make 
the box as rainproof as possible at the seams be- 
tween the hinged panels. A good campbox should 
be rainproof—that way it can be left out overnight. 

Dimensions of the Wenzel prototype are 26 X 
1634 X 13 inches deep. It is about as long as a 
camp box can be because if it were any longer it 
would be too long for one person to carry. Some 
campers will want a box that is shallower—say 8 
inches instead of 13. A shallower or flatter box can 
be put in the car trunk and items can be piled on 
top of it. 

Dimensions are, of course, optional. Every 

camper should study his situation thoroughly be- 
fore deciding. 
Compartmentalization inside the box, too, is a 
matter of individual need. Some shallow dividers 
might be glued in to keep small items from sliding 
around. Racks along the side could be used to hold 
a frypan (Are you listening, Marvin Stupid?) 
upright. Hooks screwed into the part of the top 
that doesn’t move could be used to hold cups, a 
scouring pad, and utensils. 

Any finish will do as long as it is durable and 
waterproof. The best probably is the clear urethane 
or vinyl finishes. They are tough, waterproof, easy 
to apply, and they let a handsome woodgrain show 
through. If the camper wants to use paint for any 
reason, he should choose light colors or white be- 
cause they help keep contents cool when the box 
is left out in the sun. 


Any person with a minimum of woodworking 
skills (even Marvin Stupid) can make the box 
shown. No special tools are needed, but a table or 
radial saw is a big help in cutting the pieces to size. 
Cost of materials will be from $10 or so when fir 
plywood is used to about $20 for a box made of 
hardwood. @ 
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Florida is Growing 


EVERY FOUR MINUTES of the past 
3 years, someone has been es- 
tablishing a new home in Florida 
—at least that’s what the census 
figures for new households in the 
state indicate. 

The Florida Chamber of Com- 


merce, in a Weekly Business 
Review in late April, said 
between April 1, 1970, and 


July 1, 1973, the state gained 
an additional 434,000 households. 
Florida’s increase alone was 
enough to replace all the house- 
holds in Alaska, Delaware, Ne- 
vada and Wyoming combined, 
the Review noted. 

The number of households in 
the state increased at an annual 
rate of 5.4 per cent between 1970 
and 1973. The rate was 3.9 per 
cent between 1960 and 1970. 

“The implications to Florida’s 
business and governmental lead- 
ers are astounding. The phe- 
nomenal growth that began in 
Florida over 20 years ago has 
not leveled off. People continue 
to come to Florida to share in our 
quality of life—whether we are 
ready for them or not,” said 
Ronald S. Spencer, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president of the Florida 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Review said the Census 
Bureau estimates indicated there 
were 2.7 million Florida house- 
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holds by July 1 of last year. 
There were 2.3 million at the 
time of the 1970 census of hous- 
ing. 

The nation’s growth rate was 
2.5 per cent for the period 1970 
to 1973. Only Arizona had a 
higher annual percentage growth 
rate than Florida, 6.0 per cent, 
giving that state one-fourth as 
many households as Florida, or 
a total of 655,000. 


Protect the Suwannee 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Rogers C. B. Morton has sent to 
the President and the Congress 
a report recommending that the 
Suwannee River and other water- 
ways in Florida and Georgia be 
added to the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System. The In- 
terior report recommends State 
administration of the rivers, ex- 
cept for a 28-mile portion already 
included in the Okefenokee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. 

Assistant Secretary Nathaniel 
P. Reed, a resident of Florida, 
expressed his confidence that the 
states of Florida and Georgia and 
their local governments would 
bring into being the proper land 
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use plans to protect the choice 
flood plain areas of the Suwannee. 


The study concludes that the 
265 miles of the Suwannee River, 
the Ichetucknee River, the lower 
7 miles of the Santa Fe River, 
and the lower 12 miles of the 
Withlacoochee River, along with 
their immediate environments, 
fully meet the criteria of the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act and would be worthy of 
inclusion in the system. 

If the report’s recommendation 
to include the Suwannee in the 
national system is accepted, the 
States must assure adequate pro- 
tection of the river. When this 
is done, the Secretary may desig- 
nate the river as a state-admin- 
istered component of the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System under provisions of the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 
1968. No Congressional action 
would be required. 

Two rivers, state-administered, 
have been added to the national 
system by this process—the Alla- 
gash in Maine and the Little 
Miami River in Ohio. There are 
now nine federally-administered 
rivers in the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System. 

The Suwannee is one of 27 
rivers named in the Act for study 
as potential additions to the na- 
tional system. The Suwannee 
River study was done by a field 
task force of representatives of 
the states of Georgia and Florida, 
the departments of Agriculture 
and Interior, and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, under 
the leadership of Interior’s Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation. 


James G. Watt, director of 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, said, “The Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, which this 
Bureau administers, is available 
to assist the states. Several other 

(Continued on next page) 
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states have implemented success- 
ful non-Federal scenic river proj- 
ects within the framework of 
existing Iederal financial assist- 
ance programs.” 


Mirex is Dangerous 


RESEARCH INDICATES that Mirex, 
a pesticide used to control fire 
ants in the South, may be as 
dangerous as DDT, according to 
the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. Fifteen million acres were 
sprayed with the chemical in 
1973. 

Dr. Joe A. Bowden, professor 
of biochemistry at Louisiana 
State University, said recently 
that Mirex may produce some of 
the same harmful effects in ani- 
mals as DDT, and that it presents 
even greater problems in other 
areas. Bowden indicated that 
even in small dosages, Mirex has 
an inhibiting effect on an enzyme, 
LDH, one of the several enzymes 
responsible for the breakdown of 
sugar in mammals. 

“This breaking down process is 
necessary in order to provide 
energy to the muscles,” said Dr. 
Bowden. “An accumulation of 
Mirex in a mammal’s body could 
impair its ability to forage for 
food, or possibly shorten its life 
span. We already knew that it 
injures fish and accumulates in 
other aquatic animals. It also 
breaks down very slowly in the 
environment. In other words, any 
Mirex sprayed this year will be 
around for many years.” 

“There appears to be no im- 
mediate danger to humans,” Bow- 
den reported, “but we don’t know 
how the continued accumulation 
of Mirex in animals is going to 
affect them. Also, we are not yet 
able to determine how much of 
it is being passed up to us through 
the food chain. 


The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture conducted an experiment 
with a typical Mirex spraying 
and found up to 0.65 p.p.m. in 
aquatic life 6 months later. “We 
have concluded,” Bowden said, 
“that Mirex can have an inhibit- 
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ing effect on sugar breakdown in 
animals at 0.20 p.p.m. So what we 
have here is evidence that 6 
months after a typical spraying, 
there was three times as much 
Mirex present as is needed to 
affect the LDH enzyme, and 
almost a year and a half later, 
there was still twice as much as 
is needed to affect the enzyme. 
This is one of the problems that 
was peculiar to DDT, and yet, 
Mirex appears to be less biode- 
gradable.” 

The use of DDT was banned in 
1972. 


Attracting Fish 


SPORTSMEN’S cLuBs and individ- 
ual anglers can build artificial 
fishing habitat that will shorten 
the time between bites and help 
improve the Florida fishing scene. 

According to a bulletin pub- 
lished by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, fishing 
success can be improved through 
proper use of a fish attractor. Fish 
attractors can take on many 
shapes, sizes, and designs, and 
utilize a wide variety of materials 
available to any group of anglers. 

The bulletin is available in lim- 
ited supply to organized sportsmen 
or conservation groups interested 
in improving local fishing condi- 
tions. To obtain a copy of the 
booklet, write Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, Fisheries 
Division, Tallahassee, Florida 
32304. 


Recreation Needs 


THE LONG-AWAITED Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation Plan, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation as a planning guide 
for America’s future outdoor rec- 
reation needs, contains both good 
and bad news for American 
sportsmen. Typically, there’s a lot 
more of the bad than the good, 
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comments the National Shooting 
Sports Foundation. 

Based on their study of Amer- 
ica’s favorite out-of-doors pas- 
times, the BOR Report concludes 
that the “simple pleasures” are 
still the most favored, with swim- 
ming, picnicking, sightseeing, driv- 
ing for pleasure, and walking for 
pleasure heading the list. Beyond 
the questionable inclusion of driv- 
ing for pleasure as an outdoor rec- 
reational activity, these conclu- 
sions are grossly misleading in 
that they reflect data for the sum- 
mer quarter only! What states 
have open seasons in the summer? 
Not surprisingly, hunting ranks 
low on the popularity list. What’s 
more, there is no mention of other 
national recreation surveys which 
would balance the view of BOR’s 
narrow seasonal ferspective. 


The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
report on outdoor recreation, for 
instance, ranks hunting 11th in- 
stead of 27th as on the BOR sur- 
vey, making hunting among the 
most, not least, popular activities. 
Also, the 1970 National Survey of 
Fishing and Hunting, published by 
the Department of the Interior, 
places the total number of days 
spent hunting each year at 203.7 
million. In contrast, the BOR sur- 
vey shows a figure way down at 
17.5 million days afield. What 
could you expect for the summer 
months? 


It would seem that the BOR 
findings on how we spend our 
time out-of-doors are aimed at 
boosting an Administration pro- 
posal—also contained in the Re- 
port—that would channel Land 
and Water Conservation Fund 
monies into high-cost inner city 
recreational projects such as swim- 
ming pools, picnic areas, tennis 
courts and the like. Such urban- 
oriented projects are clearly at 
odds with the original purpose of 
the LWCF, namely, to fund the 
acquisition and development of 
rural natural lands for outdoor 
recreation. While there’s no doubt 
that increased recreational op- 
portunities are needed in our 
cities, such facilities are the 
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appropriate province of such 
programs as the Department of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s Open Space Program, left 
to die on the vine by the Ad- 
ministration. 

On the bright side, the Report 
does advocate special protection 
for wetland areas and flood plains 
of rivers, and the strengthening of 
legislation affecting wilderness 
areas and wild and scenic rivers. 


Help for Turkeys 


FOLLOWING THE LEAD oF Ducks 
Unlimited, the highly successful 
waterfowl conservation organiza- 
tion, is a recently-established wild 
turkey group. The National Wild 
Turkey Federation, a nonprofit 
organization headed by Tom Rod- 
gers, of Edgefield, South Carolina, 
is dedicated to boosting the well- 
being of the “king of game birds.” 

Less than a year old, the Fed- 
eration already has more than 1500 
enthusiastic members represent- 
ing 46 states, Mexico, and Canada. 
Sitting in council to the young, 
vigorous organization is an im- 
pressive 100-member advisory 
board which includes such nota- 
bles as M. L. Lynch, Dave Har- 
bour, R. Wayne Bailey, Dwain 
Bland, John B. Lewis, and Gerald 
Wunz. 

“Like Ducks Unlimited, the Na- 
tional Wild Turkey Federation 
was chartered as a nonprofit con- 
servation organization. It is de- 
signed to put the bulk of funds 
generated into the field where the 
game is being played,” says turkey 
biologist Vernon Bevill, an ad- 
visory board member from South 
Carolina. 

The two greatest threats facing 
the wild turkey today, according 
to biologists, are the continuing 
loss of habitat (especially to clear 
cutting), and poaching. Also, 
there is much about the wild tur- 
key that is not known or under- 
stood, Many management tech- 
niques need to be worked out. The 
financial assistance program pro- 
posed by the Federation will re- 
turn membership dollars to the 
states from which they come. 
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Dr, John L. Gray (left), T. Marshall Courtney, Dr. E. T. York, and Lynn 
A. Woodward, manager of Florida lands and timber for Buckeye, partici- 
pate in the deed transfer ceremonies at Anhinga Roost near Gainesville. 


State wildlife agencies and uni- 
versities can use these much- 
needed funds for approved turkey 
projects. With adequate support, 
the National Wild Turkey Fed- 
eration could mean a new era of 
prosperity for the wild turkey. 
Duck hunters did it through 
Ducks Unlimited. Now turkey 
hunters can do it through the Na- 
tional Wild Turkey Federation. 
Membership information is 
available by writing the Federa- 
tion at P.O. Box 467, Edgefield, 
South Carolina 29824. A year’s 
membership costs $10.00, which 
includes a subscription to the Fed- 
eration’s quarterly magazine, Tur- 
KEY CALL, jacket emblem, Fed- 
eration decal, membership card, 
and periodic hunting information. 


Buckeye Makes Gift 


A PORTION OF ANHINGA Roost 
Island, a wildlife sanctuary on the 
east side of Newnan’s Lake, has 
been presented to the University 
of Florida Foundation’s SHARE 
(Special Help for Agricultural 
Research and Education) private 
support program by the Buckeye 
Cellulose Corporation, Perry. 

A deed to the 640-acre parcel 
was presented to the UF during 


informal ceremonies conducted on 
the property at the site of a stone 
marker erected by Buckeye. 
About 30 people trekked across 
Anhinga Roost to the marker for 
the transfer ceremonies. 

T. Marshall Courtney, manager 
of Buckeye’s Florida operations, 
presented the deed to UF Interim 
President Dr. E. T. York, and 
said the property was being given 
to the SHARE program to “fur- 
ther research and education in 
fisheries, wildlife, forestry, and re- 
lated fields.” 

York praised the area for its 
pristine beauty, and pledged the 
university will commit itself to 
maintaining the property in its 
natural state for the benefit of the 
state and nation. “I am delighted 
the university will have an op- 
portunity to help preserve this 
area,” he said. 


Gadwall Expands Range 


THE GADWALL DUCK is expand- 
ing its range and numbers in 
eastern North America, the 
Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. This separate breeding 
population was first recorded in 
1939, but recent rapid expansion 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
has produced more than 30 new 
breeding populations, mainly on 
national wildlife refuges. 

Normally breeding in the west 
and midwest, the gadwall has 
found freshwater impoundments 
in the East to its liking, biologists 
report. 


Wetlands Preservation 


Unti. 11 YEARS aGo, reports 
John Madson, of Winchester- 
Western, prime duck-producing 
wetlands in the U.S. were an 
open battleground between two 
Federal land-use policies: the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife effort to preserve natural 
wetlands, and U.S. Department 
of Agriculture drainage assist- 
ance that destroyed native wet- 
lands faster than they could be 
saved, 

The wildlifers usually lost. 
During one 4-year period in the 
early 1950s, the USDA spent 83 
times as much money to destroy 
256,000 acres of waterfowl habitat 
as the Bureau spent from Duck 
Stamp funds to save only 3,462 
acres of wetlands in the same 
three states. 


In 99 key wetlands counties of 
western Minnesota and the east- 
ern Dakotas, intensive drainage 
that had begun in the early 
1940s really got into gear during 
the “Fatal Fifties.” In one 37- 
county area in South Dakota, 
over 48,000 acres of wetlands 
vanished between 1951 and 1959. 
From 1954 to 1960, North Dakota 
lost about 20,000 potholes that 
included some of the finest duck 
breeding grounds in North Amer- 
ica. 

Much of this drainage was paid 
for by the taxpayer—duck hunt- 
ers included. Under USDA pro- 
grams, a farmer could apply for 
drainage aid and be paid on the 
basis of the number of cubic 
yards of earth removed from 
ditches. This subsidy could run 
50 per cent or more—a strong 
incentive for a farmer to drain a 
marsh or pothole. In addition, the 
USDA also provided much of the 
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TACKLE 
BOX TIPS 


The tackle box is important, 
both for the fishing equipment 
it contains and the other things 
which smooth a fishing trip. 

It holds a pocket-sized raincoat, 
of course, and sunburn lotion 
and insect repellent and sun 
glasses. 


There'll be a plug retriever to 
save those expensive lures, a 
first aid kit in case of the wrong 
kind of hookups, a tape meas- 
ure and a DeLiar to check out 
the fish, a hook hone, a com- 
pass and a flashlight. 

Electrician's tape is helpful for 
quick repairs, and a Gl candle 
will open those balky rod sec- 
tions. Pipe cleaners and rubber 
bands will hold line in place on 
spinning reels and fix rod sec- 
tions into a compact, easy to 
handle and protected bundle. 


Courtesy UMCO Corp. 


necessary planning and engineer- 
ing free of charge. 

Of an_ estimated 1,350,000 
prairie potholes in the Upper 
Midwest at the start of subsidized 
drainage, more than 350,000 were 
eliminated through federal sub- 
sidy payments. From 1943 to 
1956, over a million acres of prime 
waterfowl habitat were destroyed 
with the help of federal funds. 

This federal aid in destruction 
of native wetlands was largely 
halted in 1963 by a special pro- 
viso that was added to annual 
agricultural appropriations acts. 
Sponsored by one of wild wet- 
lands’ best friends, Representa- 
tive Henry S. Reuss (D-Wisc.), 
the “Reuss Amendment” simply 
forbade the use of federal funds 
in draining shallow marshes, 
deep marshes, and open water 
areas. Denied Uncle Sugar’s help 
in wetlands drainage, and faced 
with the prospect of paying the 
bills themselves, many agricul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial 
interests shelved their drainage 


plans—and thousands of acres of 
wetlands were given reprieves. 

But now the Administration 
has deleted the Reuss Amend- 
ment from budget proposals for 
fiscal year 1975 agricultural ap- 
propriations—and the dragline 
operators and agri-business must 
be jumping for joy. 

Washington sources tell us that 
the Reuss Amendment is being 
regarded as unnecessary in some 
quarters, in view of the fact that 
the ASCS (Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Service 
of the USDA) has indicated that 
it will not authorize drainage in 
its official programs. But conser- 
vationists are showing great re- 
luctance to trade a_ legislative 
amendment for a USDA policy. 

Scrapping the Reuss Amend- 
ment—and its powerful policy of 
wetlands preservation—could be 
a tragic setback in resource man- 
agement and waterfowl produc- 
tion. Returning to pre-1963 drain- 
age programs would be bad 
enough. But big agri-business is 
far more powerful today than it 
was 11 years ago. A renewal of 
federal drainage subsidies could 
be a death blow to the U.S. duck 
factory. 

Joining Henry Reuss in his 
defense of the crucial amendment 
is Representative John D. Dingell 
(D-Mich.). Reuss is chairman of 
the conservation and natural re- 
sources subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and Dingell is 
chairman of the subcommittee on 
fisheries and wildlife conservation 
and environment of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. In a joint state- 
ment, Reuss and Dingell said: 

“Tt is bad enough when the 
Nixon Administration hurts the 
conservation cause by refusing to 
spend needed dollars to acquire 
wetlands for migratory bird 
refuges and waterfowl produc- 
tion areas. But it is sheer hypoc- 
risy for the Office of Management 
and Budget to approve spending 
additional millions of dollars in 
order to hurt these conservation 
practices.” 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


wHos 
CATCHING 
WHo ? 


BiG On that ieee get away ¢ 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Fister Ue rains 8 pounds or larger 


Sere ee ee cescseceseeeeseeee- pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
12 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


beacaews setvessssevessseeeeee pounds or larger 


Pr eter 2 pounds or larger 


i Nexesseesecies 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 
the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
State by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 

Only fishing citation applications received within 

90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


| The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Dote 
' Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print)___ = r 


Address —__ ee 
! ee SS — 
| Species _______________ Weight_______ Length 


' Type of Tackle. SE 
Bait or Lure Used 

OOO oO 
Date Caught________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By _ At 


Signature of Applicant 


——— <== -—=--=- Se ee ee 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Opossum 


Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 


RECEIVED 


Check one 


[_] CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Paste recent magazine 
label into space indi- 
cated, show change on 
form and mail. 


[_] NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
Fill out form at right 
and mail with payment. 


[_] RENEWAL 
Paste your last maga- 
zine address label into 
space indicated and 
mail with poyment. 


[_] GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Show recipient's name 
ond address in form, 
indicate gift signature, 
and mail with payment. 


Attach recent magazine address 
label here for renewal or change 


of address. 


please print or type 


Name : cl aga 
Address 

City State Zip Code 
Sign Gift Card 

Donor Name & Address 
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Florida 


LDLIFE 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Send check or money order to: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


[J 12 Issues $3.00 
24 Issues $5.50 
[] 36 Issues $7.50 


